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CHAPTEß I. 

THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

Mr. Carrüthers was an earjy man ; no danger of 
any skulking among the numerous händs whicli 
foond employment on the Poynings estate. If 
the eye of the master be indeed the spur of tho 
servanty Mr. CarruÜiers's dependents had quite 
enough of ihat stimidant. He made his rounds 
everjr morning at an hour whidi the in-door ser- 
vants, who were obliged to have breakfast ready 
on his retom, considered heathenish, aiid the out- 
door servants declared savoured of slave-driving. 
Mrs. Brookes knew that she shonid have no difR- 
cnlty in procnring a private interview with her 
mistress on the morning following Mr. Dalrym- 
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ple's visit, as an hour and a half always elapsed 
between Mr. Carrutliers^s leaving the house and 
his wife's ringing for her maid. The old woman 
looked worn and weary and very old, as she 
peered from behind a red-cloth door, which shut 
off the tjorridor on whieh Mr. Carruthers's dress- 
ing-room opened from the grand gallery, and 
watched her master take his creaking way down 
the staircase, looking.as he went more füll of seif- 
importance than usual, and treading more heavily, 
as if the weight of the Home-Office communication 
had got into his boots» 

Wlien he had disappeared, and she had heard 
Üie cliek of the lock as he opened the great door 
and went out into the pure fresh moming air, 
Mrs. Brookes emerged from behind the partition- 
door, and softly took the way to Mrs. Carruthers's 
bedroom. The outer door was sUghÜy open, the 
heavy silken curtain within hung closely over the 
aperture. The old woman pushed it gently aside, 
and, noiseles»ly crossing Üie room, drew the win- 
dow curtain, and let in sufBcient light to allow her 
to see that Mrs. Carruthers was still sleeping. Her 
fece, pale, and even in repose bearing a troubled 
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expression, was turned towards tiie old woman, 
who seated herseif in an arm-cliair beside the bed, 
and looked silently and sadly on ihe features, 
whose riebest bloom and earliest sign of fading she 
bad so faitbfiilly watebed. 

" How am I to teil ber?" sbe tbougbt. " How 
am i to make ber see wbat I see, suspeet wbat I 
snspeet ? and yet sbe must know all^ for tbe least 
imprudence, a moment's forgetfulness, would ruin 
bim. How am I to teil her ?" 

Tbe silver bell of a little Frencb clock on tbe 
cbimney-pieee rang out tbe bour melodlously, but 
its waming Struck upon tbe old woman's ear me- 
nacingly, Tbere was mueb to do, and little time 
to do it in ; sbe must not besitate longer. Bo sbe 
laid ber witbered, blancbed old band upon tbe 
polisbed, ivory-wbite fingers of tbe sleeper, lying 
witb tbe purposelessness of deep sleep upon tbe 
coverlet, and addressed ber as sbe bad been used 
to do in ber girlbood, and ber early desolate widow- 
bood, wben ber bumble friend bad been well-nigb 
ber only one. 

" My dear," sbe said, " my dear." Mrs. Car- 
rutbers's band twitcbed in ber ligbt grasp; sbe 
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turned her head away with a troubled sigh^ but 
yet did not wake. The old woman spoke again : 
^^ My dear, I have someihmg to say to you." 

Theu Mrs. Garrathers awoke foUy^ and to an 
instantaneons oomprehension that something was 
wrong. All her fears^ all her snspicions of ihe 
day before^ retnmed to her mind in one flash of 
apprehension, and she sat up white and breathless. 
^^ What is it, Ellen? Has he fonnd out? Does 
he know ?" 

" Who ? What do you mean ?" 
" Mr. Carrothers. Does he know George was 
here?'* 

" Grod fbrbid T' said ihe old woman, in a trem- 
bling tone. 

She feit the task she had before her almost 
beyond her power of execntion. Bnt her mistress's 
qnestion, her instinctive fear, had given her a little 
help. 

*^ No/' she said, " he knows nothing, and 
Grod send he may neither know nor snspect any- 
thing about onr dear boy ! bat you mnst be quiet 
now and listen to me, for I must have said my say 
before Dixon oomes— she mnst not find me here/' 
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" Why are you here ?" asked Mrs. Carruthers, 
who had sat up in bed, and was now looking at 
the old woman, wiih a &ce which had no more 
trace bf colour ihan the pillow firom which it had 
just been raised. " Teil me, Ellen ; do not keep 
me in snspense. Is anything wrong aboui George ? 
It mnst concem hinij whatever it is." 

^* My dear," began Mrs. Brookes — and now 
:she held the slender fingers tightly in her withered 
palm — " I fear there is something very wrong wiih 
XJeorge/* 

" Is he — ds he dead?" asked the mother, in a 
faint voice. 

^^ No^ no ; he is well and safe, and far away 
from this^ I hope and trust." 

Mrs. Carruthers made no answer, bnt she gazed 
joi her old friend wiih irresistible, pitifiil entreai^. 
Mrs. Brookes answered the dumb appeal. 

" Yes, my dear, TU teil you all I must, for 
his sake. Do you know what was the busines« 
that brought that stränge gentleman here, he 
ihat went out with master, and dined here last 
night? No, you don't I thought not Thank (Jod, 
jou have got no hint of it from any one but me.'* 
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" Go on, go on," said Mrs. Carrutliers, in a 
yet fainter voice. 

*^ Do you remember, when George was liere 
in February, you gave him money to buy a 
coat ?'* 

" Yes," Mrs. Carruihers ratibier sighed thaa 
Said. 

** He bought one at Evans's, and he was re-- 
marked by the old man, who wonld know him 
again if he saw him. The business on which the 
Strange gentleman came to master was to get him 
to help, as a magistrate, in finding the person who 
bought that coat at Evans's, Amherst.", 

** But why ? What had he done? How was« 
th6 coat known ?" 

*^ My deor," said Mrs. Brookes — and now she 
laid one arm gently round her mistress's shoidder 
as fehe leaned against the pillows — " the wearer of 
that coat is suspected of having murdered a man, 
whose body was found by the river-side in London 
the other day." 

" My Gtod 1" moaned the mother, and a hue as 
of death overspread her features. 

" My dear, he didn't do it. I'm sure he didn't 
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do it. I would stake my soul upon it. It is some 
dreadfol mistake. Keep up until I have done, for 
Glod's sake, and (Jeorge's sake, keep up — remem- 
ber there is no danger tinless you lose courage and 
give them a hint of anything. Be sure we shall 
find he has sold the coat to some one eise, and 
that some one has done this dreadAil thing. But 
you must keep up — ^here, let me bathe your face 
and hands while I am talking, and iheu TU go 
away, and, when Dixon comes, you must just say 
you are not well, and don't mean to get up to 
breakfast, and then I sliall have an excuse for 
Coming to you. There I you are better now, I am 
sure. Yes, yes ; don't try to speak ; TU teil you 
without asking," she went on, in a rapid whisper. 
^' The stränge genÜeman and master saw Evans, 
sind he told them when he sold the coat, and the 
sott of person he sold it to; but Gibson and Tho- 
mas say he could not have told them distinct, for 
they heard the stränge gentleman saying to mas- 
ter, in the carriage, that the description was of no 
use. And I am certain sure that there is not the 
least suspicion that he has ever been in Amherst 
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" I don't understand," stammered Mrs. Carru- 
iliers. " When — ^when did this happen ?" 

" A few days ago : it's all in the papers.*' 

Mrs. Carruthers groaned. 

" Noihiiig about George, but about finding 
the body and the coat It is all here." The old 
woman took a tigbily folded newspaper from her 
pocket The light was too dim for her to read its 
Contents to her mistress, who was wholly incapable 
of reading them herseif. Mrs. Brookes, paper in 
hand, was going to the window, to withdraw the 
cnrtain completely, when she paused. 

" No," she Said ; " Dixon wiH be here too 
soon. Better that ybu should ring for her at 
once, and send her for me. Can you do this, my 
dear? keeping yourself up by remembering that 
this is only some dreadful mistake, and that 
George never did it — ^no, no more than you did. 
Can you let me go away for a few minutes, and 
then come back to you? Remember, we cannot 
be too careAil^ for his sake; and if Dixon found 
me here at an unusual )iour, the servants would 
know there is some secret or anoth^ between us." 

" I can bear anything — I can do anything 
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you teil me," was Mrs. Carruthers's answer, in a 
'whisper. 

" Well ÜxeHy first lie down, and I will dose 
the cortains and leave you. When I have had 
time to get to my room, ring for Dixon* Teil 
her you are ilL When she lets the light in she 
will See that for herseif, and desire her to send me 
to you." 

In another minute the room was once more in 
darkness, and Mrs. Brookes went down the grand 
staircase, in order to avoid meetmg any of the 
servants, crossed the hall, and gained her own 
apartment without being observed« A short time, 
but long to her impatience, had elapsed, when 
Mrs. Carruthers's maid knocked at the door, and 
having received permission to enter, came in with 
an important face. She delivered the message 
which Mrs. Brookes was expecting, and added 
that she had never seen her lady look so ill in all 
her bom days. 

" Looks more like a corpse, I do assure you, 
than like the lady as I undressed last night, and 
circles under her eyes, dreadful. I only hope it 
ain't typus, for I'm dreadftd nervous, not being 
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used to sidmess, which indeed I never engaged 
for. But, if you please, Mrs. Brookes, you was to 
go to her immediate, and Pm to let Miss Oarru- 
tliers know as she's to make tea this moming for 
master, all to their two selves, which he won't like 
it, I dare say." 

Then the talkative damsel went her way to 
Miss Carruihers's room, and Mrs. Brookes hurried 
to that of her unhappy mistress. She had again 
raised herseif in the bed, and was looking eagerly 
towards the door, with hollow haggard eyes, and 
lips ashy pale, whose trembling she in vain tried 
to control. 

" Lock both doors, Ellen," she said, " and teil 
me all. Give me the paper ; I can read it — I can 
indeed." 

She took it, and read it steadily through — 
read it with the same horrible emotion, a thou- 
sand times intensified, which had agitated the 
faithful servant a few hours previously. Stand- 
ing by the bedside, Mrs. Brookes gazed upon her 
pale, convulsed features, as she read, and ever, as 
she saw the increasing agony which they betrayed, 
she murmured in accents of eamest entreaty : 
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^^ Don't, my dear, for Qod's sake, don't, not 
for a moinent, don't you believe it. He sold the 
coatj dopend upon it. It looks very bad, very 
black and bad, but you may be sure there's no 
tmth in it He sold the coai" 

Sbe spoke to deaf ears. When Mrs. Carruthera 
liad read the last line of the account of the inquest 
on the body of the unknown man, the paper dropped 
£rom her band ; she tumed upon the old nnrse a 
face whioh, from that moment, she never had the 
power to forget, and said : 

**He wore it — I saw it on him on Friday,'* 
and the next moment slipped down among the 
pillows, and ky as insensible as a stone. 

The old woman gave no alarm/ called for no 
assistance, but silenÜy and steadily applied herseif 
to recalling Mrs. Carruthers to consciousness. 
She had no fear of Interruption. Mr. Carruthers 
invariably went direct to the broakfast-room on 
retnming from bis moming tour of inspection, 
and Cläre would not visit Mrs. Carruthers in her 
own apartment unasked. So Mrs. Brookes set 
the Windows and doors wide open, and let the 
sweet moming air fan the insensible face, while 
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-she applied all the remedies at hand. At lengÜi 
Mrs. Carruthers sighed deeply, opened her eyes, 
and raised her hand to her forehead^ where it came 
in contact with the wet hair. 

^^ Hush, my dear/' said Mrs. Brookes, as ahe 
made an almost inarticulate attempt to speak* 
•^^ Do not try to say anything yei Lie quite still, 
until you are better." 

Mrs. Carruthers closed her eyes again and kept 
«ileni When, after an interval, she began to look 
more life-like, the old woman said, softly : 
' " You must not give way again like tiiis, for 
Oeorge's sake. I don't care about his wearing the 
coat. I know it looks bad, but it is a mistake, I 
am quite sure. Don't I know the boy as weU as 
you do, and maybe better, and don't I know his 
tender heart, with all his wildness, and that he 
never shed a fellow-creature's blood in anger, or 
for any other reason. But it's piain he is suspected 
— ^not he, for they don't know him, thank Gtod, but 
the man that wore the coat, and we must warn him, 
a.nd keep it &om master. Master would go mad, I 
think, if anything like suspicion or disgrace came 
of Master George, more than the disgrace he thinks 
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Üie poor boy's goings on alreadj. You must keep 
steady and oompoeed^ my dear, and you must write^ 
to him. Are you listening to me ? Do you under- 
stand me?" asked Üie old woman, anxiously^ for 
Mrs. Carruthers's eyes were wild and wandering^ 
and her band twitched convulsively in her grsBp. 

** Yes, yes," she murmured, " but I teil you^ 
Ellen, hö wore ihe coat — ^my boy wore the coat." 

^* And / teil you, I don't care whether he wore 
the ooat or not/' repeated Mrs. Brookes, emphati- 
cally. ^^ He can explain that, no doubt of it ; but 
he must be kept out of trouble, and you must be 
kept out of trouble, and the only way to do that, 
18 to let him know what brought ihe stränge gen- 
ileman to Poynings, and what he and master found 
out. Bemember, he never did this thing, but, my 
dear, he has been in bad hands lately, you know 
that ; for haven't you suffered in getting him out 
of ihem, and I don't say but that he may be mixed 
up with ihem ihat did. I'm afitiid ihere can't be 
any doubt of ihat, and he must be warned. Try 
and ihink of what he told you about liimself, not 
only just now, but when he came here before, and 
you vrill see some light, I am sure." 
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But Mrs. Carruihers could not think of any- 
thing, could not remember anj^ng, could see no 
lighi A deadly horrible conviction had seized 
upon her, iron fingers clutched her heart, a faint 
sickening terror held her captive, in body and 
spirit ; and as the old woman gazed at her, and 
found her incapable of answering, the fear that her 
mistress was dying then and there before her eyes 
took possession of her. She folded np the news- 
paper which had foUen from Mrs. Carruthers's 
hand, npon the bed, replaced it in her pocket, and 
rang the bell for Dixon, 

" My mistress is very ill," she said, when Dixon 
entered the room. " You had better go and find 
master, and send him here. Teil hun to send for 
Dr. Munns at once/* 

Dixon gave a frightened, sympathising glance 
at the figure on the bed, over which the old woman 
was bending with such kindly solicitude, and then 
departed on her errand. She found Mr. Carruthers 
still in the breakfest-room. He was seated at the 
table, and held in his band a newspaper, from 
which he had evidently been reading, when Dixon 
knocked at the door; for he was holding it slightly 
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aside, and poising bis gold eye-glass in ihe otlicr 
band, when the woman entered. Mr. Carruthers 
was unaeciistomed to being distnrbed, and be did 
not like it^ so tbat it was in a tone of some impati- 
ence tbat be said : 

" Well, Dixon, wbat do you want?" 

" lifyou please, sir, " replied Dixön, besitatingly, 
" my mistress is not well." 

" So I bear," retumed ber master ; " sbe sent 
Word sbe did not mean to appear at breakfast." 
He Said it ratber buffily, for not to appear at 
breakfiist was, in Mr. Carrutbers's eyes, not to 
bave a well-regulated mind, and not to liave a 
weU-regnlated mind was very lamentable and 
sbocking indeed. 

" Yes, sir," Dixon went on, */ but Pm afraid 
sbe's very ill indeed. Sbe bas been fainting tliis 
long time, sir, and Mrs. Brookes can^t bring ber 
to at all« Sbe sent me to ask you to send for Dr. 
Munns at once, and will you bave tbe goodness to 
Step up and see my mistross, sir ?" 

^.*God bloss my soid," said Mr. Carrutbers, 
pettisbly, but rising as be spoke, and pusbiug bis 
cbair away. " Tbis is very stränge ; sbe bas been 
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exposing herseif to cold, I suppose. Yes, yes, go 
on and teil Mrs. Brookes I am Coming^ as soon as 
I send Gibson för Dr. Munns." 

Dixon left the room, and Mr. CarruÜiers rang 
the bell, and desired that the coachman should at- 
tend him immediately. When Dixon had entered 
the breakfast-room, Cläre Carruthers had been 
Standing by the window, looking out on the gar- 
den, her back tnmed towards her tmcle. She had 
not looked round onee during the coUoquy between 
her uncle and his wife^s maid, but had remained 
quite motionless. Now Mr. Carruthers addressed 
her. 

" Cläre," he said, " you had better go to Mrs. 
Carruthers." But his niece was no longer in the 
room ; she had softly opened the French window, 
and passed into the flower-garden, carrying among 
the sweet, opening flowers of the early sununer, 
and into the serene air, a face which might have 
vied in its rigid terror with the fiace up-stairs. 
When Mr. Carruthers had come in that moming, 
and joined Cläre in the pretty breakfast-room, he 
was in an unusually pleasant mood, and had greeted 
his niece with uncommon kindness. He had found 
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«verytiiing in good order out of doors. No ad- 
vantage had been taken of bis absence tö neglect 
the inexorable sweepings and rollings, the cUppIngs 
and trimmings, the gardening and grooming* So 
Mr. Carruthers was in good bumour in consequence, 
and also because be was still nourisbbig tbe secret 
sense of bis own importance, whicb bad sprung up 
in bis magisterial breast under tbe flattering influ- 
ence of Mr. Dalrymple's visit So wbcn be saw 
dare seated before tbe break&st equipage, looking 
in her simple, pretty moming dress as fiur and 
brigbt as the moming itself^ and wben be received 
an intimation tbat be was not to expeet to see bis 
wife at breakfast, be recalled tbe resolution be bad 
made last nigbt, and determined to broacb tbe sub- 
ject of Mr. Dalrymple's visit to bis niece witbout 
delay. 

Apile of letters and newspapers lay on a salver 
beside Mr. Carrutbers's plate, but be did not at- 
tend to tbem until be bad made a very respectable 
beginning in tbe way of breakfast. He talked to 
Cläre in a pleasant tone, and presently asked ber 
if sbe bad been looking at tbe London papers dur- 

VOL. n. 
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ing the last few days. Cläre replied that she sel- 
dom read aiiything boyond the deaths, births, and 
mamages, and an oeeaslonal leader, and liad not 
read even so much while she had been at the Syca- 
mores, 

" Why do you ask, uncle ?" she said. " Is there 
any particular news?" 

" Why, yes, there is," replied Mr. Carruthers, 
pompously. " There is a matter attracting public 
attention just now in which I am, stränge to say, 
a good deal interested — ^in which responsibility has 
been laid on me, indeed, in a way which, though 
flattering— very flattering indeed— is, at the same 
time, embarrassing." 

Mr. Carruthers became more and more pompous 
with every Word he spoke. Cläre could not repress 
a disrespectftd notion that he bore an absurd re- 
semblance to the turkey-cock, whose struttings and 
gobblings had often amused her in the poultry-yard, 
as he mouthed his words and moved his chin about 
in his stiff and spotless cravat. His niece was rather 
surprised by the matter of his discourse, as she was 
not accustomed to associate the idea of importance 
to Society at large with Mr. Carruthers of Poyn- 
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ings, and cherlshed a rather setüed conviction ihat, 
miglity potentate as he was wlthiii the handsome 
gatcs of Poynings, ihe world outaide wagged very 
independently of him. She looked up at him with 
an expression of interest and also of surprise, but 
fortunately she did not give utterance to the latter 
and certainly predominant sentiment. 

" The fact is," said Mr. Carruthers, " a mnrder 
has been committed in London nnder very pecnliar 
circnmstances. It is a most mysterious affair^ and 
the only Solution of the mystery hitherto suggested 
is ihat the motive is poKtical." 

He paused, cleared his throat, once moro 
settled his chin comfortably, and went on, while 
Cläre listened, wondering more and more how 
such a matter could affect her uncle. She was a 
genüe-hearted girl, but not in ihe least silly, and 
quite free from any sort of affeetation ; so she ex- 
pressed no horror or emotion at ihe mere abstraet 
idea of ihe murder, as a more young-ladyish youug 
lady would have done. 

"Yes, uncle?" she said, simply, as he paused« 

Mr. Carruihers continued : 

** The murdered man was found by ihe river- 
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side, stabbed, and robbed of whatever money and 
jeweliy he had possessed. He was a good-Iook- 
ing man, young, and evidenüy a foreigner ; but 
there were no means of identifying übe body, and 
tbe inquest was adjoumed — ^in fact, is still ad-» 
joumed." 

^^ What an awfiddeathtocomeby, in a stränge 
country 1" said Cläre, solemnly. ^* How dreadfiil 
to tbink ihat bis friends and relativeis will perhaps 
never know bis £Etto ! But bow did tbey know tbe 
poor creature was a foreigner, iinde T* 

'^ By bis dress, my dear. It appears be had 
on a for-lined coat, with a hood — quite a foreign 
article of dress ; and tbe only person at tbe in- 
quest able to ibrow any ligbt on tbe crime was a 
waiter at an eating-bouse in tbe Strand^ who said 
tbat tbe murdered man bad dined tbere on a cer- 
tain evening — ^last Tbursday, I believe — and had 
wom tbe für coat, and spoken in a peculiar squeaky 
voice. Tbe waiter feit sure be was not an Englisb- 
man, tbougb be spoke good.Englisb, jSo tbe in- 
quest was adjouriied in order to get more evidenoe, 
if possible, as to tbe identiiy of tbe murdered liian, 
and also tbat of tbe last person wbp bad been Seen 
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in his oompany. And this brings me to the mat- 
ter in which I am interested." 

Cüare watched her nnde with astonislunent as 
he rose from his chair and planted himself upon 
the hearth-rug before ihe fireplaee, now adomed 
with its Summer omaments of plants aad flowers^ 
and draped in muslin. Taking up the familiär 
British attitude, andlooking, if possible, more than 
ever pompoos, Mr. Carmthers proceeded : 

"Tou will be STurprised to leam, Cläre, ihat 
die yisit of the gentleman who came here yester- 
daj, and with whom I went out, had reference to 
ihis murder." 

" How, unde ?" exdaimed Cläre. " What on 
earth have you, or has any one here, to do with 

itr 

" Wait until I have done, and you will see," 
Said Mr. Carmthers in a tone of stately rebuke. 
'^ Ihe last person seen in the Company of the man 
afterwards found murdered, and who dined with 
him at the tavem, wore a coat which the waiter 
who reoognised the body had chanced to notice 
particularly. The appearance of this person the 
man failed in describing with much distinctness ; 
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but he was qnite positive about the coat, whieh he 
had taken fi:om the man and hung up on ap^ 
with his own hands. And now, Cläre, I am 
Coming to the strängest part of this stränge 
stoiy." 

The girl listenedwith interest indeed, and with 
attention, but still wondering how her unde could 
be involved in the matter, and perhaps feeling a 
litde impatient at the slowness with which, in his 
self-importanee, he told the story. 

" I was mueh snrprised," oontinued Mr. Car- 
ruthers, "to find in the genÜeman who came here 
yesterday, and whose name was Dalrymple, an 
emissary firom the Home OflSee, intrusted by Lord 
Wolstenholme with a special mission to me" — ^im- 
possible to deseribe the pomposity of Mr. Oarru- 
thers's expression and utterance at this point — 
" to me. He came to request me to assist him in 
investigating this most intricate and important 
case. It is not a mere police case, you mnst un- 
derstand, my dear. The probability is that the 
mnrdered man is a political refiigee, and that the 
crime has been perpetrated" — Mr. Carrathers 
bronght out the word with indescribable relish — 
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** by a member of one of ihe secret sooieties, in 
revenge for the defection of ihe victim, ör in 
apprehension of his betrayal of Üie cause." 

" What canse, unele ?" asked Cläre innocently. 
She was not of a sensational tum of mind^ had no 
fanqy for Horrors as Horrors, and was getting a 
UtÜetiredof her nncle's Story. 

*' Grod knows, my dear — ^some of their liberty, 
fratemity, and equaUty nonsense, I suppose. At 
all events^ this is the supposition ; and to ask my 
aid in inyestigating the only clue in the possession 
of ihe government was ihe object of Mr. Dalrym- 
ple's Visit yesterday. The man «rho was seen in 
the Company of the murdered man by ihe waiter 
at ihe tavem, and who went away with him, wore 
a ooat made by Evans of Amherst, Zou know 
him, Cläre— ihe old man who does so much of our 
work here. I went to his shop with Mr. Dal* 
rymple, and we found out all about ihe coat. He 
remembered it exacÜy, by ihe description ; and 
told US when he had made it (two years ago), and 
when he had sold it (six weeks ago), to a person 
who paid for it with a ten-pound note with the 
Post-office stamp upon it. The old man is not 
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vory brighti however ; for though he remembered 
tho oirournstanoO) and found the date in bis day- 
booky ho oould not give anythmg Uke a clear 
diwcription of tho man who had bonght the coat 
He oould only toll us, in general terms, that he 
would oortainly know him again ifhe should see 
liim ; but ho talkod about a rather tau young man^ 
iloiUior »tout nor tliin) neither ugly nor handsome, 
(Urk-oyed and dark-haired, — in short, the kind of 
dofioription ^rhioh desoribes nothing. We came 
away a« wiso as wo wont, oxcept in the matter of 
tlie dato of tlio puroliase of the coat That doea 
not holp muoli tdwards the detection of the mur-- 
derofi M ft ooat may ohange hands many times in 
mix woek»! if it has been originally bonght by a 
dubiouH person. The thing wonld have been to 
Oitablish a likeness between the man described by 
Evans as the purchaser of the coat, and the man 
doBcribed by the waiter as the wearer of the coat 
at the tavem. But both descriptions are very 
vague." 

^^ What was the coat hke ?'' asked Cläre in a 
Strange, deliberate tone. 

*^ It was a blue Witney overcoat, with a label 
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inside Hie eoUar bearing Evans's name. The 
waiter at the tavem where ihe murdered man 
dined had read the name, and remembered ii 
This led to their sending to me ; and my being 
known to the authorities as a very active magis- 
trate" — ^here Mr. Carruthers swelled and pouted 
wiih importanoe — " they naturally communicated 
with me. The question is now, how I am to jus- 
tify ihe very flattering eonfidence which Lord 
Wolstenhohne has placed in me ? It is a difficult 
question, and I have been ^nsidering it maturely» 
Mr. Dabymple seems to think the clue quite lost 
But I am not disposed to let it rest ; I am deter- 
mined to set every possible engine atworktodis- 
oover whether the description given by the waiter 
and ihat given by Evans tally with one another." 

^^ You Said the inquest was adjoumed, I think/* 
Said Cläre. 

" Yes, until to-day ; but Mr. Dahymple will 
not have leamed anything. There will be an 
open verdict" — ^here Mr. Carruthers condescend- 
ingly explained to his niece the meaning of the 
term — '" and the affair will be left to be unravelled 
in time. I am anxious to do all I can towards 
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at the inquest about Mb tone of wice. Nothing is 
more likely^ in our opiniony tJuxn a complete miscar^ 
riage of justice in this airocious case. Suspidon Kos 
leen arbitrarily directed in one channely and the re- 
sult mll be^ probcMy^ the total negUct of other and 
more likdy ones. While the polüical murderer is 
heing theorised about and " wanted^^ the more ordir^ 
nary criminal — the rujfvan who kille for gamj and 
notfor patriotism orprinciple — is ae likely as not to 
escape comfortably^ and enjoy his ewag in eome plea^ 
santy unmspectedy and undisturbed retreat.^ 

^' Now, Icall this most unjustifiable/' said Mr. 
Carruthers in a tone of dignified remonstranoe 
and indignation. " Beally, the liberiy of the press 
is going quite too far, The Government are con- 
vineed that the mnrder is political, and I can't 
see— " 

It was at this point of Mr. Carmthers^s ha- 
rangue that he was intermpted by his wife's nudd. 
When he again looked for Cläre she had disap- 
peared, nor did he or any of the frightened and 
agitatied household at Poynings see the young.lady 
again for many honrs. Dr. Manns arrived, and 
foimd Mr. Carruthers considerably distressed at the 
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condition in which Mrs. Camithers was, also a Ut- 
Üe annoyed at that lady's want of consideration in 
being ill, and unable to refrain from hinting, with 
much reserve and dignity of manner, that he was 
at preaent more than usually engaged in business of 
ihe last importance, which rendered it peculiarly 
nn&itanate that he should have any additional 
care imposed on him— public importance, he took 
care to explain, and no less onerous than mys- 
terions. Bat the worthy genÜeman's pride and 
pompousness were soon snubbed by the extreme 
gravity of Dr. Mmms's manner, as he answered 
his inquiries and put questions in his tum relative 
to his patient. The doctor was both alarmed and 
puzzled by Mrs. Carruthers's state. He told her 
husband she was very seriously ill : he feared 
brain-fever had ahready set in. Could Mr. Car- 
mthers aocount for tiie seizure in any way ? No, 
Mr. Carruthers could not; neither could the house- 
keeper, nor Mrs. Carruthers's maid both of whom 
were closely questioned, as having more and more 
frequent access to that lady's presence than any 
other members of the household. 

Had Mrs. Carruthers heard any distressing in- 
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telligence ? had she received a shock of any kind ? 
tfao doctor inquircd. Mr. Carmthers appeared to 
snstain one from the question. Of coune not; 
oertaiuly not ; nothing of the kind, he rqilied, 
with some nnrepressed initation of mannfflr, and 
secretlj regarded the bare snggesiion of such a 
possibility as almost indecent. ILrs. Canrathers of 
Pojnings receive shocks indeed! The doctor, 
whoknew and disregarded his pecnliarities, cahnlj 
pnrsaed his inqniries nndeterred bj Hr. Carm- 
thers's demeanonr ; and finding that notfaing par- 
tienlar had happened, acknowledged ibat| iheane 
being no apparent cause to which so sodden and 
serions an iUness conid be attribotedy he was Hie 
more nneasr as to its probable resoh. Tbt&n Hr. 
Carmthers canght the infecdon of his aburm, and 
all the best side of his diaractear, all the real love 
and appreciation of his vnfey ordinariljr overlaid 
by bis ^otism, came ont in inD foroe, and die 
stannehesi sdc^ler fi>r domestic &ahj conld not 
haxe demanded greater sclicitode tfaan the firi^it- 
oied hnsband exhibited. 

Li a ironderfblly shoart spaoe of time tbe boose 
aonaoMd tiie aqppearmnee irfaidi iDneGS ahra js ^Te& 
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The aervante went about their work whispering, 
and ihe sitting-rooms were silent and deserted» 
No one bestowed a thought on Cläre, The at- 
tendants on tiie snfferiag woman, busily engaged 
in canying out the Orders given them by Dr» 
Munns, who remained for several hours with hi£i 
patient; the alarmed husband, who wandered about 
disconsolately between bis own library and his 
wife's room, — all forgot the girl's existence. It 
was very late — ^within a few minutes of the usual 
dinner-hour (an inflexible period at Poynings) — 
when Cläre Camithers crossed the flower-garden, 
entered the house by the window through whieh 
she had left it^ and stole genüy up-stairs to her 
own room, She threw her hat and shawl upon 
her bed, and went to her dressing-table. There 
she stood for some minutes before the glass, hold- 
ing her disordered hair back with her hands — 
there were bits of grass and fragments of leaves 
in it^ as though she had been lying with her fair 
bead prone upon the ground — and gazing upon 
her young misery-strieken face. White about the 
füll pure Ups, where the rieh blood ordinarily 
glowed; purple about the long fair eyelids and 
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the blashing cheeks, heavy-eyed, — ^the girl was 
piteous to 866, and she knew it. The honrs ihat 
had passed ov6r einoe she left her unde's presence 
in (he moming had been hiden with horror, with 
dread, with such angoish as had never in its 
lightest form touohed her yonng s^urit before ; 
and she trembied as she marted Üie ravages äiey 
had made'in her fisioe. 

^^ Wliat sliall I doT^ she mnrmnred, as though 
quostioning her own foilom image in the g^bss« 
" 'Wliat sliall I do? I dare not stay away firom 
dinner, and what will they say when they aee my 
lacer 

Slie fastencd up her hair, and bathed her fiu» 
with oold water; then retomed tothe glass to lodk 
At it again; bat the pallor was still Dqpcm «lie Up&j 
tlio disooloration was stiU aboat the heavy eyelida. 
As sho stood desiiairingly befow the dressing- 
table, her maid came to her* 

« The dinner^bell will not ring, ma'am,'' said 
the giri. «Mn Owrmthers is a£wud of d» noise 
fer Mrs. Oarmthenk'' 

''-^y>''«WC!lawslistfcsdy, still locOdngatth^ 
*«<iffwöd image in tlie fflass. «Hnw«.A.v> 
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*^ No better, ma'am ; ver}' bad indoed, I bo- 
Heve. But don't take on so, Miss Cläre," her 
maid went on, affectionately. " She is not so 
bad as they say, perhaps ; and, at all events, 
you'U knock yourself up, and be no comfort to 
Mr. Carruthers." 

A light flashed upon Cläre. She liad only to 
keop silence, and no ono would find her out ; her 
tears, her anguish, would be imputed to her sharo 
of the femily trouble. Her maid, who would 
natorally have noticed her appearance immediately, 
expressed no surprise. Mrs. Carruthers was very 
31, then. Something new had occurred since the 
moming, when there had been no hint of anything 
serious in her indisposition. The niaid ovidently 
believed her mistress acquainted with all that had 
occurred* She had only to keep quiet, and no- 
thing would betray her ignorance. So she allowod 
the girl to talk, while she made some trifling 
change in her dress, and soon leamed all the 
particnlars of Mrs. Carruthcrs's illness, and the 
doctor's Visit, of her unclc's alarm, and Mrs. 
Brookes's devoted attendancc on her mistress. 
Then Cläre, trembling, though relicvcd of her 

VOL. IL i> 
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in which Cläre Camithers was striving sorely 
with the first fierce trial of her prosperous yoimg 
life. When it was at its darkest and deepest, Üie 

# 

girl's swollen weary eyeKds closed, conquered by 
the irresistible mighty benefiictor of the young 
who suffer. Then, if any eye could have pierced 
the darkness and looked at her as she lay sleeping, 
the stamp of a great fear upon her face even in 
her slumber, and her breast shaken by frequent 
heavy sighs, it wonld have been seen that one 
band was hidden under the piUow, and ihe fair 
check pressed tightly dowif upon it, for better 
security. That band was closed upon three letters, 
severally addressed to the advertising department 
of three of the daily newspapers. The Contents, 
which were uniform, had cost the girl hours of 
anxious and agonising thoughts. They were very 
simple, and were as follows, accompanied by the 
the sum which she supposed their insertion would 
«ost, very liberally estimated : 

" The gentleman who showed a lady a sprig of 
nayrtle on last Saturday is eamesüy entreated by 
her not to revisit the place where he met her. He 
will ine^atably be recognised." 
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" Grod forgive mo if I am doing wrong in 
this!" Cläre Carruthers had said with her last 
waking consciousness. " Grod forgive me, but I 
must save him if I can !" 



CHAPTEß IL 

THE SHADOW LIGHTENED. 

Long before Mr. Carruthers, impelled by the irre- 
sistible force of routine, which not all the concem, 
and even alarm, occasioned him by Mrs. Carru- 
thers's condition could subdue, had issued fortli 
upon bis daily tour of inspection, Clare's letters 
had been safely posted by her own band at the 
village: She had slept but litÜe on the night 
which had fallen on her first experience of fear 
and grief ; and waking at dawn, oppressed by a 
heavy sense of some dimly-understood calamity, 
she had recalled it all in a moment ; and having 
hurriedly dressed herseif, she went down to the 
breakfast-room, and let herseif out through the 
window, accompanied by her dog, whose joyous 
gambols in the bright morning air she did not 
notice. That morning air Struck chill to the weary 
limbs and aching head of the sad, bewildered girl 
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as she pursued her rapid way through the shrub- 
bery, brushing the dew from the branches of the 
trees as she passed hurriedly along, heart-sick, 
and yet wandering and confused in her thooghts. 
Her walk was quite solitary and unintermpted. 
She sHd the letters into a convenient slit of a 
window-shutter of the general-shop, to which the 
digniiy and emoluments of a post-office were at- 
taehed; glaneed np and down the HtÜe street, 
listened to certain desultory soonds which spoke 
of the commencement of activiiy in adjacent stable- 
yards, and to the barking with which some vaga- 
bond dogs of her acquaintance greeted her and 
Caesar ; satisfied herseif that she was unobserved, 
änd then retraced her steps as rapidly as possible. 
The large white-faced clock over the stables at 
Poynings — an unimpeachable instniment, never 
Jmown to gain or lose within the memory of man 
— ^was striking six as Cläre Carruthers careftdly 
replaced the holt of the breakfast-room window, 
and crept up-stairs again, Yirith a faint flutter of 
satisfactioji that her errand had been safely accom- 
plished contending with the dreariness and dread 
which filled her heart She put away her hat and 
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cloak, changed her dress, which was wet with the 
dew, and sat down by the door of the room to 
listen for the first stir of Hfe in the house. 

Soon she heard her nncle's step, lighter, less 
ereaky than usual, and went out to meet him. He 
did not show any surprise on seeing her so early, 
and the expression of his face told her in a mo- 
ment that he had no good news of the invalid to 
communicate. 

" Brookes says she has had a very bad night," 
he Said graVely, " I am going to send for Münns 
at once, and to telegraph to London for more 
advice." Then he went on in a state of subdued 
cre'ak ; and Cläre, in inereased bewilderment and 
misery, went to Mrs. Carruthers's room, where she 
found the roign of dangerous iUness seriously in- 
augurated. 

Doetor Munns came, and early in the after- 
noon a grave and polite genüeman arrived from 
London, who was very affable, but rather reserved, 
and who was also guiliy of the unaceountable bad 
taste of suggesting a shock in conneetion with 
Mrs. Carruthers's illness. He also was emphati- 
eally corrected by Mr. Carruthers, but not with 
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ihe same harsliness which had marked that gen- 
Üemigi's reception ofDr. Munns's Suggestion. The 
grave gentleman from London made but litÜe ad- 
dition to Dr. Munns's treatment, declined to com- 
mit himself to any deeided opinion on the case, 
and went away, lea^'ing Mr. Camithers with a 
Sensation of helplessness and vague injurj^, to say 
noüimg of downright misery ^d alarm, to which 
the Grand Lama was entirelj unaecustomed. 

Before the London physician made his appear- 
ance Cläre and her uncle had met at breakfast, 
and she had leamed all there was to be known on 
the subjeet which had taken entire and terrible 
possession of her mind. It seemed to Cläre now 
that she had no power of thinking of anything eise, 
that it was quite impossible that only yesterday 
moming she was a careless unconscious girl mns- 
ing over a romantic incident in her life, speculat- 
ing vaguely upon the possibility of any result 
accming &om it in the fiitare, and feeling as far 
removed from the crimes and dangers of life as if 
they had no existenee. Now she took her place 
opposite her uncle with a face whose pallor and 
expression of deep-seated trouble even that unob- 
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Merrmnt and Bcjf-engroBBed pcitPfti«» eonld not &3 
to ufAke. He did observe die ahentkm in Qaze^s 
kiokfi, md waifi noc ihogether displeued br it. It 
argiied deq> fiolicitiide fiir lfr& Cumthen cf 
PoDuiiigB — an exizemelT proper ficntiment; ao 
llr« Carntthers eonsoled his nieoe after his statety 
fiushion, acknowledging, at the same time, die nn- 
acootmtable vagaries of fever, and assnring C3are 
iliat diere was nodiing infections in die case — a 
Hutjyect on which it had never oocnrred to die girl 
to £9el any imeasinesB. Not so widi Mr. Carm* 
tbers, wbo liad a very great dread of illness of 
every kind^ and a snperstitions reverence for the 
inodical art The conversation was interrapted by 
die arrival of die post, and Mr. Carrudiers's at- 
tention was again drawn to the subjeet of the 
niurdor and the possibility of promoting his own 
iniportance in connection with it. Clare's pale 
face tumed polor as her uncle took up the first 
iütiür of tiio numbor presented to him by Thomas 
(foütinan), that official looking peeuliarly intelli- 
f;;ont on Üio occasion ; for the letter bore the magic 
inwiription, " On Her Majesiy's Service," and 
thü Heul of tho Home Ofßce. 
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Mr. Carruthers took some time to read tho 
letter, even witii the aid of the gold eye-glasses. 
It came from Mr. Dalrymple, who wrote an ab- 
nonnaUy bad hand even for a govemment official 
— a circumstance which Mr. Carruthers mentally 
combined with tiie beard of whieh he retained 
an indignant remembrance as a 8ign of the de- 
generaey of the age. The irrepressible pompous- 
ness of ihe man showed itself even in this erisis 
of affairs, as he perused the document, and laid 
it down upon the table under the hand armed 
with the eye-glasses. 

Cläre waited breathless. 

" Hern ! my dear," he began ; " this letter is 
connected with the matter I mentioned to you 
yesterday. You remember, I dare say, about the 
murder, and the inquiry I was requested by the 
government to make at Amherst." 

yes, Cläre remembered; she had been 
very much interested. Had anything since trans- 
pired ? - 

" Nothing of any moment. This letter is from 
Mr. Dahymple — ^the gentleman who came here, 
as I told you, from Lord Wolstenholme." 
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Gare, still breathless, bowed. There was no 
use in trying to accelerate Mr. Carrutliers's 
Speech. He was not to be humed. 

"He writes to me that the Home Secretary 
regrets very much the &ilure of our inquiries 
at Amherst, in eliciting any information concem- 
ing the only person on whom suspicion has as yet 
alighted. He informs me that, as I expected, 
and as I explained to you yesterday" — Mr. Car- 
ruthers paosed condescendingly for Clare's silent 
gesture of assent — " the jury at the coroner's in- 
quest (it closed yesterday) have retumed an open 
verdict — wilful murder agaihst some person or 
persons imknown; and the police have been in- 
strueted to use all possible vigilance to bring the 
criminal to light" 

"Have they leamed anyihing fiirther about 
the dead man ?" asked Cläre, with a timid look 
(half of anxiety, half of avoidance) towards the 
newspaper, which Mr. Carruthers had not yet 
opened, and which no member of the fiunily 
would have ventured to touch imsanctioned by 
the previous perusal of its august head. 

" About the murdered man ? — ^no, I believe 
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not Mr. Dalrymple fiiriher informs me that the 
fiir-lined coat, and dl the otlier less remarkable 
articles of clothing found on the body, are placed 
in the hands of the police, in the hope of future 
identification. There is nothing more to be done, 
then, that I can see. Can you suggest anything, 
Cläre ?" Mr. Carruthers asked the question in a 
tone almost of banter, as though there were some- 
thing ridiculous in his expeeting a Suggestion from 
such a quarter, but with] very litÜe real anxiety 
nevertheless. 

"I — I really do not know, unele," retumed 
Cläre ; "I cannot teil. You are quite sure Evans * 
told you all he knew ?" 

" Everyihing," replied Mr. Carruthers. " The 
clue fiirnished by the coat was very slight, but it 
was the only one. I am eonvineed, myself, that 
the man who wore the coat, and was last seen iu 
Company with the murdered man, was the man 
who committed the murder." Cläre shivered. 
" But," continued Mr. Carruthers in an argu- 
mentative tone, "the thing to establish is the 
identity of the man who wore the coat with the 
man who bought it six weeks ago." 
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A bright flush rose on Clare's cheeks — a'flush 
ofsurprise, ofhope. "Is there any doubt about 
that, unde?" she asked. "The waiter described 
the man, didn't he ? Besides, no one would part 
with an overcoat in six weeks." 

" That is by no means certain," said Mr. 
CarrHihers witii an air of profound wisdom. 
"Artists and writers, änd foreigners, and gene- 
rally people of the vagabond kind, seil and barter 
their clothes very frequently. The yonng man 
whom Evans describes might have been any one, 
from his purposeless indistinguishable description ; 
'the waiter's memory is clearer, as is natural, being 
newer." 

" And what is the description he gives ?" 
asked Cläre fainÜy. 

" You will find it in the weekly paper, my 
dear," retumed Mr. Carruthers, stretching his 
hand out towards the daily Journal. " Meanthne, 
let's see yesterday's proceedings." 

Hope had arisen in Clare's heari Might 
not all her fear be unfounded, all her sufferings 
vain ? What if the coat had not been purchased 
by Paul Ward at all? She tried to remember 
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exacdy what he had said in the few jesting words 
that had passed on the subject Had he said he 
had bonght it at Amherst^ or only that it had 
been made at Amherst ? B j an intense effort, so 
distraetmg and painftd that it made her head ache 
with a sharp pain, she endeavoured to force her 
memory to reproduee what had passed, but in 
vain ; she remembered only the cirenmstance, 
the &tal identification of the coat. ^^ Artists and 
writers/' her unele had said, in his disdainfui 
Classification, occasionally made certain odd ar- 
rangements conceming their garments, unknown 
to the Upper classes, to whom tailors and valets 
appertain of right ; and Paul Ward was both a 
writer and an artist, Might he not have bought 
the coat from an acquaintance ? Men of his class, 
she knew, often had queer acquaintances. The 
possession was one of the drawbacks of the other- 
wise glorious career of art and literature — -"pcople 
who might require to seil their coats, and be equal 
to dohig it 

' Yes, there was a hope, a possibiUty that it 
might be so, and the girl. seized on it with avidity. 
But, in a moment, the terrible reeolleetion Struck 
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her that she was considering the matter at the 
wrong end. Who had bought ihe coat made by 
Evans, of Amherst, and what had been its inter- 
mediate history, were things of no import The 
question was, in whose possession was it when the 
unknown man was murdered. Had Paul Ward 
dined with him at the Strand tavem ? Was Paul 
Ward the man whom the waiter could undertake 
to identify, in London ? K so — and the terrible 
pang of the conviction that so, indeed, it was re- 
tumed to her with redoubled force from the mo- 
mentary relief of the doubt — the danger was in 
London, not there at Amherst; from the waiter, 
not from Evans. Distraeted between the horror, 
overwhelming to the innoeent mind of the young 
girl, to whom sin and crime had been liitherto 
dim and distant phantoms, of such guilt attaching 
itself to the image which she had set up for the 
romantie worship of her girlish heart, and the 
urgent terrified desire which she feit that, how- 
ever guilty, he might escape — ^nay, the morefcmly 
she feit convinced that he must be guilty, the more 
ardently she desired it, — Cläre Carruthers's gentle 
breast was rent with such unendurable torture as 
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hardlj any afler-happiness could compensate for 
or effaoe. All this tiine Mr. Carmthers was read- 
ing the newspaper, and at leiigth he laid it down, 
and was about to address Clare^ when ihe footman 
entered ihe room, and informed him that Mr. 
Evans, the tailor, j&om Amherst, wished to be 
permitted to speak to him as soon as convenient. 
With mach more alacrity ihan he usuaUy dis- 
plajed, Mr. Carmthers desired that Evans should 
be shown into the Kbrary, and declared his in- 
tention of going to speak to him immediatelj. 

'^ I have no doubt, Cläre, that he has come 
about this business," said Mr. Carmthers, when 
the servant had left the room. With this con- 
solatory assm*anee he left her to herseif. She 
snatched up the newspaper, and read a brief ac- 
count of the proceedings of tlie previous day — ^the 
dose of the inquest, and some indignant remarks 
upon the impuniiy with which so atrocious a crime 
had, to all appearance, been committed; which 
womid up with a supposition that this murder was 
destined to be induded in the number of those 
mysteries whose impenetrabihty strengthened the 
band of the assassin, and made our police System 
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the Standing jest of oentinental nations. How 
ardenÜy she hoped, how nearly she dared to pray, 
that it might indeed be so ! 

She lingered in the break&st-room^ waiting for 
her uncle's retum. The resÜessness, tiie imoer- 
tainty of misery, were upon her ; she dreaded the 
«ight of every one, and yet she feared soUtude, 
because of the thonghts, the convictions, the ter- 
rors, which peopled it Three letters lay on the 
table still nnopened; and when Cläre looked at 
them, she fonnd they were addressed to Mrs. Oar- 
ruthers, and that two of the three were from 
America. The postmark on each was New York, 
and on one were stamped the words, " Too 
late." 

" She is too iU to read any letters now, or 
even to be told there are any," thonght Cläre. 
" I had better put them away, or ask my imcle to 
do so." 

She was looking at the third letter, which was 
from Geof'ge Dallas ; but she had never seen his 
writing, to her knowledge ; and the two words, 
which he had written on the slip of paper she had 
Seen, being a Christian and surname, afibrded her 
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HO opportaniiy of recogniaing it as that of Paul 
Ward; when Mr. Carrutheirs retumed, looking 
very pompons and ftissy, 

^^ I shall oommmiicate with tibe Home Office 
immeaiately," he began. " This is very import- 
ant. Evans has been here to teil me he has read 
aU the prooeedings at the inquest, and the waiter's 
deBcription of the suBpected individual tallies pre- 
cisely with his own recoUection of the purehaser of 
the coat" 

" Bat, nncle," said Cläre, with quick intelli- 

genoe, " you told me the man's evidence and 

Evans's description were as vague as possible. 

Indeed, I was quite strack by what you said: 

* A description that describes nothing' were your 

words. And don't you remember telling me how 

firequently you had observed in your magisterial 

capacity that these people never could be depended 

on to give an accurate account of an Impression or 

a circimistance ? And how you have told me thatit 

was one of the chief distinctions between the edu- 

cated and uneducated mind, that only the former 

could comprehend the real value and meaning of 

evidence? Depend on it, Evans has no new 
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ground for his oonviction. He has been reading 
the papers, and tiimking over the importanoe of 
being mixed up in the matter, until he has per- 
suaded himself into this notion. Don't you recol- 
lect that is just what you said you were sure he 
would do ?" 

Mr. Carrutliers did not remember anything of 
the kind, nor did Cläre. Bat the girl was pro- 
gressing rapldlj in the lessons wUch strong emo- 
tion teaches, and which add years of ezperience 
to hours of life. Instinctively she took advantage 
of the weakness of her unele's character, which she 
comprehended without acknowledging. Mr. Car- 
ruthers had no objection to the impntation of 
superior sagacity conveyed in Clare's remark, and 
accepted the Suggestion graciously ; he was par- 
tieularly pleased to leam that he had drawn that 
acute distinction between the educated and unedu- 
cated mind. It was like him, he thought : he was 
not a man on whom experience was wasted. 

" Yes, yes, I remember, of course, my dear," 
replied Mr. Carruthers, graciously ; " but then, 
you see, however little I may think of Evans's 
notions on the subject, I am bound to communi- 
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cate wiih the Home Office. If Mrs. Carruthers's 
illness did not render mj absence improper and 
impossiblo, 1 should go to London myself, and lay 
ihe matter before Lord Wolstenholme ; but, as I 
cannot do that, I must write at once." Mr. Gar- 
ruthers, in his secret soul, regarded the Obligation 
wiih no litÜe dread, and would have been grateftd 
for a Suggestion which he would not have conde- 
soended to ask for. 

" Then I will leave you, uncle," said Cläre, 
making a streng effort to speak as cheerfully as 
possible, " to your task of telling ihe big wigs 
that there's noihing more to be done or known 
down here. You might make them laugh, if 
such solemn, grand people ever laugh, by telling 
them how the rural mind believes two vague- 
nesses to make a certainty, and make them 
grateftd ihat Evans came to you, and not to 
them, wiih his mare's nest of corroborative evi- 
dence." 

Clare's fair face was sharpened with anxiety 
as she spoke, despite the brightness of her tone, 
and she had narrowly watched the effect of her 
words. Her uncle feit that they conveyed pre- 
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ciselj the hint he required, and was proportion- 
ally relieved. 

" Of cpnrse, of conrse," he answered, in hia 
grandest manner; and Cläre moved towards ihe 
door, when, remembering ihe letters, she said : 

" There are some letters for Mrs. Camithers, 
unele. I fimcy she is too ill to see ihem. Twa 
are from America; will you take them ?" 

" I take them, Cläre, why ?" asked her nnde^ 
in a tone^of dignified surprise, 

'^ Only because, being foreign letters, I ihonght 
they might require attention — thatfs all," said 
aare, feeUng herseif rebnked for a vnlgarily. 
" They come from New York" 

" Probably from Mr. Feiton," said Mr. Oar- 
ruthers, pointing the gold eye-glasses at the letters 
in Clare's hand with dignified coldness, but mak- 
ing no attempt to look at them nearer. " Tou 
had better lay them aside, or give them to Brookes 
or Dixon. I never meddle with Mrs. Carruthers's 
family correspondenee." 

Cläre made her escape with the letters, feeling 
as if her ears had, morally speaking, been boxed ; 
and diverted, for a little, by the Sensation from the 
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devourmg anxieiy she had feit that Mr. Carruthers 
shoold oommtinicate in the tone whieh she had tried 
to insmuate with the dignitaries of the Home Office. 

The door of Mrs. CarruÜiers's room was open, 
and the ourtain partly withdrawn, when Cläre 
reached it She called softly to Dixon, but re- 
ceived no reply. Then she went in, and found 
the honsekeeper again in attendance upon the 
patient. To her inqniries she received fi*om Mrs. 
Brookea very disoouraging replies, and the old 
woman stated her conviction strongly that it was 
going to be a very bad business, and that dare 
had much better go to the Sycamores. 

"You can't do any good here, Miss Carru- 
thers/' Said the old woman ; and Cläre thonght 
she had never heard her speak so stemly and 
harahly. '^ 1 don't know that any one can do any 
good ; but you can't, anyhow, and the fever may 
be catohing." 

dare's eyes filled with tears, not only because 
she loved Mrs. Carruthers, not only because an- 
other trouble was added to the crushing misery that 
had fallen upon her, but also because it hurt her 
genüe nature keenly to feel herseif of no account. 
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^' No,^^ she Said, in a low Tcüoe, '^ I know I 
am of no nse, Mrs. Brookes. I am not her diild. 
If I w&cey I shonld not be ea^iected io Icaye hear. 
And,** she added bitteifyi fi»r tlie fiist time tread- 
ing on &e forbidden groond, '^ more than Aat, if 
it werB not finr me, h^ son mi^it be witb hear 
now, perbaps.'* 

^^ Hush, bnsh, pniy,** whi^»^ Mrs. Koches, 
witb a fij^tened glanoe at tbe bed ; ^^ don't say 
tbat Word ! Sie may hear and nndostand nMne 
than we tfaink.'* 

CSaie looked at her in bewiUennaity bot 
obeyed her, and asked no qnestions. 

^^ These came jnst now/* she said; '^ my nnde 
desiied me to give than to yon.^ 

She pot the letters into the okl woman's band, 
and <»>ossed the room, leaving it by the ofqposiie 
door, which commnnicated with Mis. Caimthas's 
dressing-room. As she passed thioogh the inner 
apartment, which op^ied on the oorrkLor, she 
observed diat the portiait <^ Geoige Dallas, whidi 
had hmig iqpon the wall as k*ng as she lemon- 
baed the loom, was no knger theie. 

The hidden angnish in her own heart, the 
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secret which was crushing her own young spirit^ 
made the girl quick to see and Interpret any sign 
ofamilarsorrowandinystery. 

" Mrs. Brookes has taken away her son's pic- 
tnre/' Cläre thought, as she slowly descended the 
stairs, « and she dreads bis name being mentioned 
in her presence. Dr. Munns asked if she had had 
d shock, and seemed to impute her iUness to some- 
ihing of the kind. There is something wrong with 
C^eorge Dallas, and the two know ii" 

When Miss Carruthers left her, Mrs. Brookes 
broke the seal of one of the letters witbont a 
momenifs besitation,.and read its contents, Stand- 
ing shielded from any possible Observation by the 
invalid by the curtains of the bed. The letter con- 
tained only a few Unes : 

*^ I am going away^ out of England^ for a Utile 
while^ my dearest mothery^ George Dallas wrote. 
** It 18 tieceaaary for the transaction of my business ; 
but I did not know it would he so when I last com^ 
municated with you. Write to me at the subjovned 
address: yaur letter will he forwarded^ The ad- 
dress given was Routh's, at South Molton-street. 

The old woman sighed heavily as she read 
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the letter, and üben resnmed her attendance on 
her patieni 

The day waned, the London physician came 
and weni The household at Poynmgs leamed 
litüe of iheir mistress's state. There was litüe 
to be leamed. That night a letter was wiitten 
to George Dallas, by Mrs. Brookes, which was a 
harder task to the poor old woman than she had 
ever been called upon to ftdfil. With infinite 
labour, she wrote as follows : 

" My deab Master George, — ^Yonr letter has 
eome, so I know you are not in England, and I am 
not sure but that some one eise may see this. Your 
mother is very ill, in consequenee of what she has 
Seen in the papers. I do not believe it is as bad 
as it seems, though how bad that is, thank God, no 
one but your mother and I know, or can ever know, 
I hope and trust. Think of all the strengest and 
most imploring things I could say to you, my own 
dear boy, if it was safe to say anyihing, and if you 
can put US out of suspenso, by writing, not to her, 
not on any aecount to her, but to me, do so. But 
if you can't, George — and think what I feel in say- 
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ing thal if- — ^keep away, don't let her hear of you, 
don't let her ihink of you in danger. Anyhow, Qod 
save^ and help, and forgive you. 

" Your affectionate old Nurse, 

"Ellen." 

The days went on, as time travels in sickness 
and in healih, and there was litÜe change in Mrs. 
Carraihers, and litüe hope at Poynings. The fever 
had been prononnced not infectious, and Cläre had 
not been banished to the Sycamores. No iresh 
alarm had arisen to agitate her, no news of the 
snspected man had been obtained. The matter had 
apparenÜy been consigned to oblivion. With the 
snbsidenoe of her first terror and agitation, a deeper 
horror and dread had grown upon Cläre. Sup- 
posing, as it seemed, that he was safe now, Paul 
Ward was still a guiliy wretch, a creature to be 
shunned by the pure, even in thought. And the 
more she feit this, and thought of it, the more 
firankly Cläre confessed to her own heart that she 
had loved him, that she had set him up, with so 
litüe knowledge of him after their ehanee meet- 
ing, as an idol in the shrine of her girlish fancy 
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— an idol defaced and overthrown now, a shrine 
for ever defiled and desecrated. She was glad 
to think she had warned him ; she wondered how 
mueh that warning had contributed to his se- 
curity. She strove hard to banish ihe remem- 
brance of him in all but its tnie aspect of ab- 
horrence, but she did not always suoceed; and, 
in the innocent girl's dreams, the smile, ihe 
voice, the frank kindly words would often come 
again, and make her waking to the jarring glad- 
ness of the morning terrible. A shadow feil upon 
her beauty, the gleeftd tone died out of her voice ; 
the change of an indelible sorrow passed upon the 
girl, but passed unnoticed by herseif or any other. 
The days went on, as time travels, in sorrow 
and in joy ; and at length change came in Mrs. 
Carruthers, and tliere was hope at Poynings. Not 
hepe, indeed, that she could ever be again as she 
had been, beautiful and stately in her serene and 
honoured matronhood, in her bright intelligence 
and digniiy. That was not to be. She recovered ; 
that is, she did not die, but she died to much of 
the past. She was an old woman from thenceforth, 
and all her beauiy, save the immortal beauty of 
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form, had left her very quiet, very patient and 
genÜe, but of feeble nerves, and with little me- 
mory for the past, and litüe attention or in- 
terest in the present, she was the merest wreck 
of what she had been. Her faithftd old servant 
was not so much distressed by the change as 
were her hosband and Cläre. She had her own 
reasons for thinking it better that it should be so. 
For many days after convalescence had been de- 
clared, she had watched and waited, sick with 
apprehension for some sign of recollection on the 
part of the patient, but none came, and the old 
woman, while she grieved with exceeding bitter- 
ness over the wreck of all she so dearly loved, 
thanked God in her heart that even thus relief had 
come. None had come otherwise. Greorge Dallas 
had made no sign. 

So the time went on, and summer was in its 
foU pomp and pride when preparations were being 
made on a scale suitable to the travelling arrange- 
ments of magnates of the importance of Mr. Car- 
ruthers of Poynings for a Continental tour, recom- 
mended by the physicians in attendance as a means 
for the complete restoration of Mrs. Carruthers. 
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The time named for ihe departure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carruthers had nearly amved, and it had just 
been arranged that Cläre should remain at ihe 
Sycamores during their absence, when Mr. Car- 
ruthers starüed Mrs. Brookes considerahly bj 
asking her if she could inform hüm where a com- 
mnnication might be expected to find Mr. Greorge 
Dallas? It would have been impossible for 
human ingenuiiy to have devised a questkm more 
unexpected bj its redpient, and Mrs. Brookes 
was genuindy incapable of answering it for a 
moment, and showed her fear and snrprise so 
plainly, that Mr. Camithers, much softened hj 
recent events, condescended to explain why he had 
asked it. 

" I do not consider it proper tibat ihe young 
man should be left in ignorance of his mother's 
State of health, and her absence iBrom England," 
he Said, with less stateliness than usual; "and 
though I do not inquire into the manner and fire- 
quency of his Communications with Mrs. Carru- 
thers, I believe I am correct in supposing he has 
not written to her lately." 

" Not lately, sir," replied Mrs. Brookes. 
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The result of this colloquy was that Mrs. 
Brookes gave Mr. Carruthers Eouth's address at 
South Molton-street, and that Mr. Carruthers ad- 
dressed a short episüe to George Dallas, in whieh 
he curÜy informed his step-son that his mother, 
having just recovered bpm. a dangerous illness 
whieh had enfeebled her mind cojisiderably, was 
about to travel on the Continent for an indefinite 
period, during which, if he (Mr. Carruthers) should 
see anj cause for so doing, he would communicate 
fiirther with Mr. George Dallas. This letter was 
poBted on the daj which witnessed the departure 
of Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers '' and suite'^ (as the 
Couniy Chronicle was carefol to notice) jfrom 
Poynings ; and Mr. Carruthers feit much consci- 
ous self-approval for having written it, and espe- 
ciallj for having timed the writing of it so well. 
^* Sooner, he might have made an excose of it for 
Coming here," thought the astute genÜeman; 
*^and it would have been heartless not to have 
written at all." 

For once in his life, Mr. Carruthers of Poy- 
nings had written a letter of importance. 



CHAPTER in. 

IN THE MUIDERSTRAAT. 

High houses, broad, j<>%? ».nd red-faced, standing 
now on the edges of quays or at ihe feet of bridges, 
now in quaint trim litÜe gardens, whose dose- 
shaven turf is gaudy with brilUant bulbs, or 
overshadowed by box and yew, but always fring- 
ing the long, shallow, black canals^ whose sluggish 
waters searcely ripple under the passing bärge. 
Water, water, everywhere, and reqmring every- 
body's first consideration, dammed out by vast 
dykes and let in through numerous sluices, 
spanned by nearly three hundred bridges, em- 
ploying a perfeet anny of men to watch it and 
tend it, to avail themselves of its presence and 
yet to keep it in subjection ; for if not properly 
looked after and skillfiiUy managed, it might at 
any moment submerge the city ; avenues of green 
trees running along the canal banks and blooming 
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freshly in the thickest portions of the commerce- 
crowded qnays ; innumerable windmiUs on the 
horizon ; picture-galleries rieh in treasures of Ru- 
bens, Eembrandt, Vandyke, and Teniers*; dock- 
yards, where Square and sturdy ships are built 
by Square and sturdy men, in solemn silence and 
with much pipe-smoking ; asylums, homes, alms- 
houses, through which a broad stream of well- 
administered chariiy is always flowing. A popula- 
tion of grave burghers, and chattering vrows, 
and the fattest, shiniest, and most old-fashioned 
children; of outlandish sailors and Jews of the 
grand old type, who might have sat, and whose 
ancestors probably did sit, as modeis to Rem- 
brandt; of stalwart bargemen and canal-tenders, 
of strangers, some pleasure-seeking, but the 
great majoriiy intent on business; for whatever 
may be the solemn delights of its inhabitants, 
to a stranger aceustomed to other capitals there 
are few gaieties to be met with in the city to 
which George Dallas had wended his way — 
Amsterdam. 

To Greorge Dallas this mattered very little, 
Of the grosser kinds of pleasure he had hadenough 
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and more than enough ; the better feelings of his 
natare had been awakened, and nothing could 
have induced him to allow himself to drift back 
into the slough from which he had emerged. 
Wandering through the long picture-galleries and 
museiims, and gloating over their contents with 
thorough artistic appreciation, dreamily gazing 
out of his hotel window over a prospect of barge- 
dotted and tree-bordered canals whieh would gra- 
dually dissolve before his eyes, the beech avenue 
of the Sycamores arising in its place, recalling 
Cläre Carruthers's soft voice and ringing laugh 
and innocent trusting manner, Greorge Dallas 
could scaroely believe that for months and months 
of his past lifo he had been the companion of 
sharpers and gamblers, and had been cut off from 
all communication with everything and everybody 
that in his youth he had been taught to look up 
to and respect. He shuddered as he recoUected 
the orgies which he had taken part in, the Com- 
pany he had kept, the lifo he had led. He 
groaned aloud and stamped with rage as he 
thought of time lost, character blighted, oppor- 
tunities missed. And his rage this time was 
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yented on himself : he did not, as usual, curse his 
step-&ther for Iiaving pronoiinced his edict of 
banishment ; he did not lay the bkme on luck or 
fate, which generally bore the bürden; he was 
man enough to look his past life fairlj in the face, 
and to own to himself that all its past privations, 
and what might have been its fotare miseries, 
were of his own creation. What might have 
been, but what should not be now. A now career 
lay before him, a career of honour and &me, in- 
dncements to pursue which such as he had never 
dreamed of were not wanting, and by Heaven's 
help he would succeed. 

It was on the first moming ailer his arrival in 
Amsterdam that George Dallas, aiter mach de- 
sultory thought, thus determined. Actuated by 
surronndings in an extraordinary degree, he had, 
while in London, been completely fascinated by 
the combined influence of Bouth and Harriet; 
and had he remained with them he would, pro- 
bably, never have shaken off that influence, or 
been anything but their ready instrument. But 
so soon as he had left them the fascination was 
gone, and his eyes were open to the degradation of 
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his Position, and the impossibility, so long as he 
continued with his recent associates, of retrieving 
himself in the eyes of the world — of being any- 
thing to Cläre Camithers. This last thought de- 
oided him — ^he would break with Stewart Kouth, 
yes, and with Harriet. at once ! He would seil 
the braeelet and send the proceeds to Eouth with 
a letter, in which he would delicately but firmly 
express his determination and take farewell of him 
and Harriet Then he would return to London, 
and throw himself into business at once. There 
was plenty for him to do at the Mercury^ the 
chief had said, and — No ! he must not go back to 
London, he must not expose himself to tempta- 
tion ; at all' events until he was more capable of 
resisting it Now, there would be Routh, with 
his jovial blandishments, and Deane, and all the 
set, and Harriet, most dangerous of all I In Lon- 
don he would fall back into George Dallas, the 
outcast, the reprobate, the Hack sheep, not rise 
into Paul Ward, the genius; and it was mider 
the latter name that he had made acquaintance 
with Cläre, aad tbat he hoped to rise into fame 
aadrepute. 
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But though the young man had, as he ima.- 
gined, fully made up his mind as to his fiiture . 
course, he lounged through a whole day in Am- 
sterdam before he took the first step necessary for 
its pursuance — ^the negotiation of the bracelet and 
ihe transmission of the money to Routh — and it is 
probable that any movement in the matter would 
have been yet fiirther delayed had he not come 
to the end of the slender stock of money which 
he had brought with him from England. The 
reaetion from a lifo of fevered excitement to one 
of perfect calm, the atmosphere of comfortable, 
quiet, staid tranquilliiy by which he was sur- 
rounded, the opportuniiy for indulging his artistic 
sympathies without the sh'ghtest trouble, all these 
infiuences were readily adopted by a man of 
George Dallas's desultory habits and easy tem- 
perament ; but, at last, it was absolutely necessary 
that some action should be taken, and George 
consulted the polyglot waiter of tiie hotel as to 
the best means of disposing of some valuable dia- 
monds which he had with him. 

The question was evidenÜy one to which the 
polyglot waiter was well acoustomed, for he 
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answered at once, " Dimants to puy is best by Mr. 
Dieverbrug, in Muiderstraat." 

Not thoroughly comprehending tiie Instance 
of tiie polyglottiness of the polyglot, George Dal- 
las again advanced to the charge, and by varying 
bis methods of attack, and diUgenÜy patching 
together such intelHgible scraps as he rescued 
from the polyglot, he at length arrived at the 
fiict that Mr. Dieverbrug, a Jew, who lived in 
the Muiderstraat, was a diamond merchant in a 
large way of business, speaMng English, fre- 
quently visiting England, and likely to give as 
good, if not a betfcer price than any one eise in 
the trade. The polyglot added that he himself 
was not a bad judge of what he persisted in 
calling "dimants;" and as this speech was evi- 
denÜy a polite hint, George showed him the 
stones. The polyglot admired them very much, 
and pronounced them, in his opinion, worth be- 
tween two and three hundred pounds — a valuable 
hint to George, who expected Mr. Dieverbrug 
would call upon him to name his price, and if 
any absurd sum was asked, the intending vendor 
might be looked upon with suspicion. The poly- 
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glot tiien owned thät he himself frequently did a 
little business in the way of jewel-purchasing from 
visitors to tiie hotel, but frankly confessed that the 
^^ot" nnder consideration was beyond him; so 
George thanked him and set out to visit Mr, Die- 
verbrug. 

The Muiderstraat is the Jews' qnartor of Am- 
sterdam, which said, it is scarcely necessary to 
add that it is the dirtiest, the foulest, the most 
•evil-smelling. There all the well-known charac- 
teristics of such places flourish more abundantly 
even than in the Frankfort Judengasse or our 
own Houndsditch. There each house is the re- 
pository of countless suits of fusty clothes, heaped 
up in reekless profusion on the floors, bulging 
out from cupboards and presses, horribly sug- 
gestive of vermin, hanging from poles protruding 
from the Windows. There every cellar brisÜes 
with an array of boots of all kinds and shapes, 
amongst which the little Hebrew children squall 
and fight, and play at their little games of de- 
frauding each other. There are the bric^ä-brac 
shops, crammed with cheap odds and ends from 
^very quarter of the globe, all equally undistin- 
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guishable under an impartial covering of dust and 
dirt ; there are the booksellers, with their wonn- 
eaten folios and their copies of tiie Scriptures, and 
their written announcements in the Hebrew eha- 
racter; there are the cheap printsellers, with 
smeary copies from populär pietures and highly- 
coloured daubs of French battle-fields and English 
hunting-scenes. The day was fine, and nearly all 
the population was either standing outside it9 
doors or lolling at its Windows, chaffering, hig- 
gling, joking, scolding. George Dallas, to whom 
such a scene was an entire novelty, walked slowly 
along with difficulty, threading his way through 
ihe various groups, amused with all he saw, and 
speculating withm himself as to the probable 
personal appearance of Mr, Dieverbrug. The 
diamond merchant, George imagined, would pro- 
bably be an old man, with gray hair and spec- 
tacles, and a large hooked nose, like one of Eem- 
brandt's " Misers," seated in a small shop, sur- 
rounded by the rarest treasures exquisitely set. 
But when he arrived at the number which the^ 
polyglot had given him as Mr. Dieverbrug's resi- 
dence, he found a small shop indeed, but it was. 
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a bookseller's, and it was not until after some 
little time that he spied a painted inscription on 
the door-post directing Mr. Dieverbrug's visitors 
to the first floor, whither George at once pro- 
ceeded. 

At a small wooden table, on which stood a set 
of brass balance weights, sat a man of middle 
height and gentlemanly appearance dressed in 
black. The Hebraie character [was not strongly 
marked in any of his features, tiiongh it was per- 
ceptible to an acute observer in the aquiline nose 
and the füll red Ups. He raised his eyes from a 
small red leather memorandum-book or diary which 
he had been studying as Dallas entered the room, 
and gave his visitor a grave salutation. 

"Am I addressing Mr. Dieverbrug?" said 
Dallas, in English. 

"I am Mr. Dieverbrug," he replied, in the 
same language, speaking with perfect ease and with 
very little foreign accentuation, "at your Service." 

" I have been recommended to come to you. 
I am, as you have probably already recognised, an 
Englishman, and I have some jewels for sale, 
which it may, perhaps, suit you to buy." 
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" You have them with you ?" 

I 

" Tes, they are here ;" and George took oat 
lis cherished case and placed it in Mr. Dieverbrug's 
hand. 

Mr. Dieverbrug opened the case quietly, and 
walked with it towards the window. He then took 
out the stones and held them to the light, then 
taking from his waistcoat pocket a small pair of 
steel nippers, he picked up each stone separately, 
breathed upou it, examined it attentively, and then 
replaced it in the case. When he had gone through 
this Operation with all the stones, he said to George: 

" You are not a diamond merchant?" 

" No, indeed!" said Dallas, with a half-laugh ; 
" not I." 

" You have never," said Mr. Dieverbrug, look- 
ing at him steadfasÜy from under his bushy eye- 
brows, — " you have never been in a jewel-house?" 

"In a jewel-house ?" echoed George. 

" What you call a jeweller's shop ?" 
• "Never have been in a jeweller's shop? 
yes, often." 

" Still you fail my meaning. You have never 
been in a jeweller's shop as employe, as assistant?'* 
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"Assistant at a jeweller's — ahl^tiiank youl 
now I See what you're aiming at. I've never been 
an assistant in a jeweller's shop, you ask, which is 
a polite way of inquiring if I robbed my master 
of ihese stones ! Thank you very mueh ; if you've 
that opinion of me, perhaps I Lad better seek my 
bargain elsewliere." And George Dallas, shaking 
all over, and very mncL flushed in the face, ex- 
tended bis band for tbe case. 

Mr. Dieverbrug smiled softly as he said, " If 
I thought that, I would haye bid you go about 
your business at once. There are plenty of mer- 
chants at Amsterdam who would buy from you, 
no matter whence you came ; but it is my business 
to ask such questions as to satisfy myself. Will 
you have back your diamonds, or shall I ask my 
questions?" 

He spoke in so soft a tone, and he looked so 
placid and so thoroughly uncaring which way the 
discussion ended, that George Dallas could scarcely 
forbear laughing as he replied, " Ask away !" 

"Ask away," repeated Mr. Dieverbrug, still 
with bis soft smile. "Well, then, you are not a 
jeweller's employe ; I can teil that by your man- 
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ner, which also shows me that you are not "Ivhat 
you call swell-mob-man — ^rascal — escroc. So you 
come to me with valuable diamonds to seil; my 
questions are, How do you get these diamonds? 
Whoareyou?" 

For an instant George Dallas paused in his 
reply, wh^e he feit ihe blood rise in his cheeks. 
He next looked Mr. Dieverbrug straight in ihe 
face, as he said, ^^ These were family diamonds. 
I inherited them from my mother— who is dead— 
and I was advised to come over here to seil them, 
this being the best market, As to myself, I am a 
literary man, a cöntributor to newspapers, and an 
author." 

" Ah, ha ! you write in newspapers and books ? 
You are feuilletonist, author ?" As Mr. Dieverbrug 
Said these words he took up a stick which stood 
by the side of the firepla^e and thumped heavily 
on the floor. His thumping seemed to awaken a 
kind of smothered response from ihe regions below 
them, and before George Dallas had recovered 
from his surprise, the door was opened, and an 
old genÜeman of fantastio appearance entered the 
room — a very litÜe man, with an enormous head, 
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which was covered with a tight-fitting little skull- 
cap, large eyes glaring out of silver-rimmed spec- 
tax5les, a saUow puckered face fringed with a short 
stubbly white beard, a large aquiline nose, and thin 
tight lips. Buttoning immediately under bis chin 
and reaching to bis feet — ^no very long distance 
— ^the little ^an wore a greasy red flaiinel gaber- 
dine dressing-gown, with flat horn buttons in a 
row down the front, undemeath which appeared a 
dubiously dirty pair of flannel stockings and bright 
red leather slippers. With one band the litÜe 
man leaned on an ivory-handled crutch- stick ; in 
the otlier he carried a yellow-paper covered book 
— ^Tauchnitz edition of some English author. As 
he entered the room he gave a sharp, rapid, com- 
prehensive glance at George through bis spectacles, 
made bim a deferential bow, and then took up bis 
Position in the dosest proximity to Mr. Dieverbrug, 
who at once addressed bim in Dutch with such 
volubility that George^ who had managed to pick 
up a few words during bis stay, from the polyglot 
and others, failcd to comprehend one syllable of 
what passed between tiiem. 

When they had finished their parley, during 
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which bo£h of them looked at the diamonds and 
then at Greorge, and then waved their fingers in 
each other^s faces, and beat the palms of their 
hands, and shnigged their Shoulders as though 
they never intended their heads to be again seen, 
Mr. Dieverbrug tumed to Greorge, and said, 
"This is my brother-in-law, Mr. Schaub, who 
keeps the bookseller's shop beneath us. He is 
agent for some English booksellers and news- 
papers, and knows more about authors than you 
would think. I should be glad if you would have 
some talk with him." 

"Glad I should have some talk with him?" 
Gteorge Dallas commenced in wonderment; but 
Mr. Schaub cut in at once : 

"Ye-es! Vos glad should have tokes mit 
eem! Should mit eem converse — sprechen, dis 
English author !" 

" English author ?" 

"M-ja! m-ja! Wass him, der Schaub" — 
tapping himself in the middle of his greasy 
breast with his ivory-handled crutch — " a-gent von 
Tauchnitz, Galignani, die London Times, die Mer- 
cury, and von all. Wass der Schaub knows all. 
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and der Mynheer is English author, der Schaub 
must know von the Mynheer !" 

GTeorge Dallas looked at him for a few moments 
in great bewilderment, then tunied to Mr. Diever- 
brug. " Upon my honour," he said, " I should 
be delighted to carry out your wish and have 
some talk with this old gentleman, but I don't see 
my way to preventing the conversation being all 
on his side. The faet is, I don't understand one 
Word he says !" 

With the old sly smile, Mr, Dieverbrug said, 
"My brother-in-law's talk is perhaps somewhat 
idiomatic, and one is required to be used to it. 
What he would convey is, that he, acquainted as 
he is with English literature and joumaUsm, would 
like to know what position you hold in it, what 
you have written, where you have been engaged, 
and such-like. It is no object of us to disguise to 
you that he brings his experience to aid me in 
deeiding whether or not I consider myself justified 
in making a dealing with you for these stones." 

"Thanks! I comprehend perfectly, and, of 
course, cannot object; though," added George, 
with a smile, " I am afraid I have not as yet made 
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sufficient mark in English literature to render me 
a classic, or even to have gaiiied a Continental 
reputation foi* my name. Stay, though. Mr. 
Schaub, if I understood him righüy, represented 
himself as agent for one London paper to which I 
have contributed under my Signatare — the Mer-^ 
cury. You know the Mercury^ Mr. Schaub? I 
thought so, and perhaps you have seen some arti- 
cles there signed Paul Ward?" 

" M-ja ! m-ja ! Wass von die ^ Strangers in 
London,' von Paul Ward, am Nordjten, Holland- 
ischen, Deutschen sea-people, von zailors would 
call zum visitiren ?" 

" That's it, sir ! Descriptions," continued 
George, tuming ' to Mr, Dieverbrug, " of the 
foreign sea-going populations of London." 

"M-ja, of Highway, of Shadcliffe, Eatcliffe, 
Shadwell, vot you calll M-ja, of Paul Ward 
writings I am acquaini" 

"And you are Paul Ward?" asked Mr. 
Dieverbrug. 

" I am that apparently distinguished person," 
Said George. 

Then Mr. Dieverbrug and Mr. Schaub plmiged 
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pell-mell into another conversation, in wWch 
though the tongues ratÜed volubly enough, the 
Shoulders, and the eyebrows, and the fingers 
played almost as important parts, the result being 
that Mr. Dieverbrug turned to George and said, 
^' I am qnite satisfied to undertake this affair, Mr. 
Ward, from what my brother-in-law'has said of 
your Position. Another question is, what shall 1 
give you for the stx)nes ?" 

" From what your brother-in-law has said of 
my Position, Mr. Dieverbrug," said George, " it 
will, I presume, be apparent to you that I am 
not likely to be much versed in such matters, and 
that I must, to a great extent, be dependent on 
you." 

" But you have some notion of price ?" 

" I have a notion— nothing more." 

" And that notion is ?" 

" Well, I imagme the worth of the stones is 
tibout two hundred and fifly pounds I" 

At these words Mr. Schaub gave a short sharp 
scream of horror, plunging his hands up to thö 
elbows in the poekets of the red flannel gaberdine, 
and glaring at George through the silver-rimmed 

VOL. IL G 
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glasses. Mr. Dieverbrug was not so wildly af- 
fected ; he only smiled the soft smile a litüe more 
emphatically than before, and said : 

" There is now no doubt^ my deax sir, even if 
we had doubted it before, of your living in the 
region of romance ! These mnst be Monte Christo 
diamonds, of M. Damasts own setting, to judge 
by the value you place on them — eh ?" 

" Wass won hondert fifly is vat worihs," said 
Mr. Schaub. 

But, fortified in his own mind by the opinion 
of the polyglot waiter, who evidenÜy had not 
spoken without some knowledge, George at once 
and peremptorily declined his bid, and so to work 
they went. The stones were had out again, re- 
examined, weighed in the brass balances, breathed 
lipon, hold up to the Hght between the steel pin- 
cers, and, at length, after a sharp discussion, 
carried on with most vivid pantomime between 
the brothers-in-law, Mr. Dieverbrug consented to 
buy them for one hundred and eighiy pounds, and 
George Dallas aceepted his offer. Then from the 
reeesses of a drawer in the little wooden table Mr. 
Dieverbrug produced a cash-box and counted out 
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Übe sum in Dutch com and gülden notes, and 
handing it to George, and shaking hands with 
him, the transaction was completed. 

Completed, so far as Mr. Dieverbrug was con- 
cerned ; but Mr. Schaub had yet an interest in it. 
That worthy followed George Dallas down the 
Btairs, and, a^ he would have made bis exit, drew 
him into the bookseller's shop — a dark dirty den 
of a place, with old mildewed folios littering ihe 
floor, with new works smeUing of print and paper 
ranged along the counter, with countless volumes 
pile on pile, heaped against the walls. With bis 
skinny yellow band resting on George's sleeve, the 
old man stood confronting George in the midst 
of the beterogeneous assemblage, and peering up 
into bis face through the silver-rimmed glasses, 
Said: 

" And so he wos Paul Vart — eh ? Dis young 
man wos Paul Vart, von London aus ? And Paul 
Vart vill back to London, and Hollandisch money 
no good there — eh? Best change for English, 
and der old Schaub shall change for eem — eh ?" 

" I'm not going back to London, Mr. Schaub,'* 
Said George, after a few moments' puzzling over 
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the old man's meaning. " rm not going back to 
London ; but I shall want to change this money, 
as I niust send some of it, the larger portion, to 
England by to-night's post, and I am going to the 
bank to change it." 

"Wass! der bankl der nonsense! It is the 
old Schanb vot vill change ! Give de goot rates 
and all I Ach, der old Schaub vot has der Eng- 
lish bank-note to send mit dem posttrager ! Der 
öld Schaub vot den miser dey call ! Der Schaub 
vill change die gülden for den bank-notes, m-ja ?" 

" It does not matter to me much who changes 
it, so long as I get the proper value !" said George 
with a laugh ; " and if the old Schaub, as you call 
yourself, can give me bank-notes for a hundred- 
and-forty pounds, I'll say done with you at 
once !" 

"Wass vat wos ^done' mit me for hundert 
forty pounds ! See — ^first vill make the door to. 
Let das folk call miser old Schaub, but not let 
das folk See vot old Schaub misers. Ha, ha !" 

So saying, the old genüeman closed the door 
of the shop, and locked it carefully. Then he 
retired to the back of the counter, removed several 
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heavy old books from one of the shelves, and un- 
locked a secret closet in the wall. Wlien he 
tumed again to George, whom he had left on the 
other side of the counter, he had a little roll of 
English bank-notes in his band. From tliis he 
fielected four notes — two of the value of fifty, and 
two of twenty pounds. These ho handed to Dallas, 
reeeiving the equivalent in Dutch money. 

" I am very much obliged to you indeed, 
Mr. Sehaub," said George. "By doing this for 
me, you've saved my going to the bank, and a 
good deal of trouble." 

^^ Obliged to him is' not at all, .mein goot 
freund, Vart — Paul Vart," said the old gentle- 
man. " Miser das folk calls old Sehaub, but it 
is not that ; he has his leetle commissions, vy not 
he as vell as banks ? Goot deal of money pass 
through old Schaub's hands, and of vot pass none 
go clean through, always von little shticks to him 
fingers !" 

That night George Dallas wrote to Stewart 
Routh, enelosing him the money, and telling him 
that literary engagements had sprung up which 
jnight perhaps keep him some little time from 
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London. The letter despatched, he feit a dif- 
fcrent man. The tie was loosed, the coupling- 
chain was brokenl No longer enthralled by a 
debt of gratitude to vice, he could try what he 
could do to make a name — a name which his- 
mother should not blush to hear — a name which 
should be murmured with delight by Cläre Car- 
ruthers I 



CHAPTER IV. 

IDLESSE. 

When George Dallas had relieved his conscience 
by despatching the money to Boutli, he feit ihat 
he had suflGiciently discharged a moral duty to 
enable him to lie fallow for a little time and re- 
flect lipon the excellence of the deed, without 
immediately pushing forwaxd on that caxeer of 
Stern duty which he had prescribed for himself. 
In his desultory frame of mind it afforded him 
the greatest pleasure to sit apart in the quainÜy- 
trimmed gardens, or on the shady quays, idly 
looking on the lifo passing before him, thinking 
that he was no longer in the power of those who 
had so long exercised an evü influence over him, 
and recollecting that out of the balance of the 
sum which he had received from Mr. Dieverbrug 
he had enough left to keep him without any ab- 
solute necessiiy for resorting to work for some 
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litÜe time to come. For Greorge Dallas was es- 
sentially an idler and a dreamer, an » intending 
welirdoer, but steeped to the Ups in procrastina- 
tion, and without tibe smallest knowledge of the 
realities of lifo. He had hopes and ambitions, 
newly kindled, as one might say ; honest aspira- 
tions, such as in most men would have proved 
spurs to immediate enterprise ; but George Dallas 
lay about on the seats of the public gardens, or 
leaned against the hugetrees bordering the canals, 
and as he puiFed into the air the Ught-blue smoke, 
and watched it curling and eddying above his 
head, he thought how deUghtful it would be to 
see Cläre Carruthers blushing with delight at his 
literary success ; he pictured himself telling her 
how he had at last succeeded in making a name, 
and how Üie desire of pleasing her had been his 
greatest incentive ; he saw his mother trembling 
and joyous, his step-father with his arms open, 
and his cheque-book at his step-son's disposal ; 
he had a dim vision of Amherst church, and 
flower-strewing maidens, and ringing bells, and 
cheering populace, — and then he puffed out a 
little more smoke, and thought that he really 
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must begin to think about getting into h^mess 



agam. 



As a first step to this desirable result, he paid 
bis biU at the Amsterdam hotel, and started off 
for the Hague, where he remained for a fort- 
night, enjoymg himself in the laziest and plea- 
santest manner, lonnging in the picture-gallery* 
and the royal libraiy, living remarkably well, 
Smoking a great deal, and thinking about Cläre 
Camithers; and in odd half hours, after break- 
fast or before he went to bed, doing a litüe lite- 
rary work — ^transcript of bis day's observations — - 
whieh he sent to the Mercurj/y with a line to 
Grafton Leigh, telling him that private affairs 
had neeessitated bis Coming abroad, but that 
when he retumed he wonld keep the promise 
he had made of constant contributions to the 
paper; meanwhile he sent a few sketches, just 
to keep bis band in. In reply to this letter he 
reeeived a communication from bis jfriend Cun- 
ningham, telling him that bis chief was much 
pleased witk the articles, and would be glad, as* 
George was so near, if he would go over to Am- 
sterdam, and wTite an aecount of the starting of 
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the fleet for the herring-fisheiy — an event wliich 
was just about to oome off, and wliich, owing to 
special circiunstances at the time, excited a pecu- 
liar interest in England. In this letter Cunning- 
ham enclosed another, which he said had been 
for some time lying at the office, and which, on 
opening, George found to be from the propriotors 
of the Piccadüly^ presenting their oompliments 
to Mr. Paul Ward, stating that they were re- 
oommended bj their " literary adviser," who was 
much Struck by the brilliancy and freshness of 
so much of Mr. Paid Ward's serial story as had 
been sent in, to accept that story for their maga- 
zine; regretting that Mi\ Ward's name was not 
yet suflGicienÜy weU known to enable them to 
give the sinn he had named as his price, but 
offering him, on the whole, very handsome 
terms. 

So it had come at last I No longer to strug- 
gle on, a wretched outsider, a component of the 
*^ ruck" in the great race for name and fame and 
profit, but one of the select, taking the leading 
place in the leading periodical of the day, with 
the Chance, if fortune favoured him, and he could 
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only avail himself of the opportunity so long de- 
nied, and call into action the influences so long 
prompting him, of rendering himself from month 
to month an object of interest, a living something, 
an aetual necessity to ihousands of people whose 
faces he shonld never seej and who would yet 
know of him, and look with the deepest interest 
on the ideal creatures of his fancy. Pardon the 
day-dream now, for the good to be derived from 
action is now so real, so tangible, that the lotos* 
leaves shall soon be cast aside. And yet how fiis- 
cinating is the vision which their charm has ever 
evoked for the yonng man bound under their 
spell I Honour, wealth, fame, love I — not aU 
your riches, Capel Carmthers; not your couniy 
Position, not your territorial influence, not your 
magisterial dignity, nor anything eise on which 
you pride yourself, shall be half as sweet to you 
as the dignified pride of the man who looks around 
him, and seeing himself possessed of aU these en- 
viable qualities, says : " By my own band, by 
the talent which God has given me, and by His 
help alone, unaided by birth or riches, or influ- 
ence, I have made myself what I ami" The 
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crisis in George Dallas's life had arrived; the 
ball was at his feet, and with the opportuniiy so 
urgent on him, all his desultoriness, all his lazy 
dilettanteism, vanished. He feit at last that life 
was real and eamest, and determined to enter 
upon it at onee. With what big sehemes his 
heart was filled, with what quixotic dreams his 
brain was bnrsting I In his own mind his tri- 
nmphant position in the fiiture was so assured 
that he oould not resist tating an immediate fore- 
taste of his happiness ; and so on the very day 
ofthe receipt of Cunningham's letter a box con- 
taining some very rare Japanese fans, screens, 
and china^ was despatched anonymously, addressed 
to Miss Carruthers. The cost of these trifles 
barely left George Dallas enough to pay his fare 
back to Amsterdam. But what of that ? Was 
he not on the high road to fortune, and could he 
not make money as he liked ? 

The polyglot waiter received him, if not with 
öpen arms, at least with a smiling face and a 
babble of many-tongued welcomes, and placed in 
his hands a letter which had been more than a 
week awaiting him. George glanced at its super- 
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ßcription, and a sliadow crossed his face as he 
reoognised Eouth's handwriting. He had looked 
upon that eonnection as so completely cut assun- 
der, that he had forgotten his last communicatioii 
neeessitated a reply — an aeknowledgment of the 
receipt of the money , at least — and he opened the 
letter with an undefined Sensation of annoyance. 
He read as foUows : 

S. M.-street, June — , 18 — . 

" Your letter, my dear George, and its en- 
closure is ' to hand,' as w.e say in Tokenhouse- 
yard; and I flatter myselfthat you, who know 
something of me, and who have seen inside my 
waistcoat, know that I am highly pleased at the 
retum you have made for what you ridiculously 
term my ^ enormous kindness,' and at the feeling 
which has prompted you, at, I am certain, some 
self-sacrifice, to return me the sum which I was 
only too pleased to be able to place at your dis- 
posal. I am a bad hand, as you, great author, 
Hterary swell, &c. &c., will soon see — I am a bad 
hand at fencing off what I have got to say, and 
thereftii'e I must out with it at once. I know it 
ought tSbe put in a postscript — -just dropped par 
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hasard^ as thongh it were an after-thought, and 
not the real gist of the letter — ^but I do not nn- 
derstand that kind of ^ caper,' and so must say 
what I have got to say in my own way. So look 
here ! I am ten years older than you in years, 
and thirty years in experience ; and I know what 
heart-bnrnings and worries, not merely for your- 
self alone, but for others very, very dear to you, 
you have had in raising this money which you 
have sent to me. You thought it a debt of 
honour, and consequenily moved heaven and 
öarth to diseharge it ; and you knew tliat I was 
hard up — a fact which had an equally irritating 
effect on you. Now look here ! (I have said that 
before, I see ; but never mind !) As to the hon- 
our — ^well, not to mince matters, it was a gambling 
debt, pur et simple; and when I refleet, as I do 
sometimes — Harriet knows that, and will teil you 
so — I know well enough that but for me you 
would never have been led into gambling. I am 
not preaehing, old fellow ; I am simply speaking 
the honest truth. Well, the thought that you have 
had all this to go through, and such a large sum 
of money to pay, yerks me, and goes against the 
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grain. And then, as to my being hard up, I 
don't mind telling you — of course in the strictest 
confidence — that Tokenhouse-yard is a tremendous 
successl It was a tight time some months ago, 
and no mistake ; but I think we have weaihered 
the storm, and the money is rolling in ihere splen- 
didly; so splendidly arid so rapidly, that — again 
in the strictest confidence — I am thinking of 
launching out a Httle, and taking up the position 
which — ^you'U know I'm not bragging, old boy — 
my birth and education Warrant me in assum*» 
ing. I have grovelled on long enough, heaven 
knows, and I want to see myself, and above all, I 
want to see my wife, out of the reach of-^well, 
I need not dilate to you on what circumstances 
have lowered us to, and what we will now float 
above. So, as good luck is nothing unless one*s 
friends share in it, I want to say to you, as deli- 
cately as I can, ' Share in mine !* Don't be in a 
hurry to send me back that money, don't be too 
proud — that's not the word, George — I should 
say, don't fear to remain in my debt ; and, if oc- 
casion should arise, let me be your banker for 
further sums. I can stand the racket, and shall 
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be only too glad to be called upon to do so, as 
some slight way of atoning for having led you 
into what cannot be looked upon by any one, I 
am afraid, as a reputable lifo. I won't say any 
more on this head, because ihere is no need. You 
will know that I am in eamest in what I have 
Said, and you will receive the fifly pounds which 
I liave enclosed herein in the spirit in which they 
are sent — that of true friendship. You will be a 
great gun some day, if you ftdfil the promise made 
for you by those who ought to know about it ; and 
then you will repay me, Meanwhile, depend on 
it that any draft of yours on me will be duly 
honoured. 

" And so you are not commg back to London 
for some time? It seems an ungenerous thing 
in a friend to say, but upon my soul I think the 
wisest thing you can do is to remain abroad, 
and widen your knowledge of life. You have 
youth and health, at your time of life the powers 
of Observation are at their freshest and strengest, 
all you will want is money^ and that you shan't 
want, if you accede to the Suggestion I have just 
made. You will störe your mind in experience, 
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you will see all sorts and varieties of meii, and 
as you have nothing particular to bind you to 
England, you could thoroughly enjoy your free- 
dom, and return with a valuable stock of ideas 
for the future benefit of the British reading pub- 
lic. Allez toujours, la jeunesse ! which, under its 
familiär translation of ' Go it while you're youngl' 
is the best advice I can give you, George, my dear 
boy. During your absence, you will have shaken 
oflF all your old associations, and who knows but 
that the great bashaw, your step - father, may 
clasp you to his bosom, and leave all his acres 
to his dearly beloved step-son, G. D. ? Only one 
thing ! You must not forget Harry, and you 
must not forget me ! If all works right, you will 
find US very differenüy situated from what you 
have ever known us, and you won't be ashamed 
to recognise us as friends. You would laugh if 
you could see me now, emphatically a ^ Ciiy man,' 
wearing Oxford-mixture trousers and carrying a 
shabby fat umbrella, which is an infallible sign of 
wealth, eating chops in the middle of the day, 
solemnly rebuking my young clerks for late at- 
tendance at the office, and comporting myself 
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generally with the greatest gravity and decorum. 
And to ihink that we once used to ^back the 
caster/ and have, in our time, held point, quint, 
and quatorze. Teil it not in Guth ! ' By advices 
last received, the produce of the mines has been 
twenty - two thousand oitavas, the gain whereof 
is, &c. &c.' That's the style now ! 

" Harnet is well, and, as ever, my right band. 
To see her at work over the books at night, one 
would think she had been bom in the Brazils, and 
had never heard of anything but silver mmes. She 
sends kindest regards, and is fiilly of my opinion 
as to the expediency of your staying away from 
London. No news of Deane ; but that does not 
surprise me. His association with us was en- 
tirely one of coneurrence, and he always talked 
of himself as a wanderer — a bird of passage. I 
suppose he did not give you any hint of his pro- 
bable movements on the day of the dinner, when 
I had the ill-luck to offend him by not Coming? 
No one ever knew where he lived, or how, so 
I can't make any inqniries. However, it's very 
little matter. 

" And now I must make an end of this long 
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story. Gk)od-bye, my dear George. All sorts of 
luck, and jollity, and happiness attend you, but in 
the enjoyment of them all don't forget the pecu- 
niary proposition I have made to you, and think 
sometimes kindly of 

" Your sincere 

" Stewart Routh." 

A little roll of paper had dropped from the 
letter when George opened it. He picked it np, 
and found two Bank-of-England notes for twenty 
pounds, and one for ten ponnds. 

It is no discredit to George Dallas to avow 
that when he had finished the perusal of this 
quaint episüe, and when he looked at its en- 
closure, he had a swelling in his throat, a qui- 
vering in the muscles of his mouth, and ihiek 
heavy tears in his eyes. He was very young, 
you See, and very impressionable, swaying hither 
and thither with the wind and the stream, nn- 
stable as water, and with very little power of ad- 
hering to any determination, however right and 
laudable it seemed at the first blush. There are 
few of US — in early youth, at all events, let us 
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trust — who are so clear-headed, and far-seeing, 
and right-hearted, as to be able to do exactly what 
Duty prescribes to us — the shutting out all prompt- 
ings of inclination! Depend upon it the good boys 
in the children's story-books, those juvenile pat- 
tems who went unwaveringly to the Sunday- 
school, shutting their eyes to the queen-eakes and 
toffy so temptingly displayed on the road-side, and 
who were adamant in the matter of telling a fib, 
though by so doing they might have saved their 
schoolfellow a flogging — depend upon it they 
turned out, for the most part, very bad men, 
who robbed the orphans and ground the faces of 
the widows. George Dallas was but a man, very 
warm-hearted, very impressionable, and when he 
read Stewart Routh^s letter he repented of his 
harshness to his friend, and aecused himself of 
having been precipitate and imgenerous. Here 
was the blaekleg, the sharper, the gambler, ac- 
tually retuming some of his legitimate winnings, 
and placing his purse at his aequaintance's dis- 
posal, while liis step-father — But then that would 
not bear thinking about I Besides, his step-father 
was Clare's uncle ; no kindness of Bouth's would 
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ever enable him, George, to mako progress in 
that direction, and therefore — And yet it was 
deuced kind in ßouth to be so thoughtful. The 
money came so opportnnely, too, just when, what 
with his Hague excursion and his purchases, he 
had spent the balanco of the sum derived from 
the sale of the bracelet, and it would have been 
scarcely deeent to ask for an advance from the 
Mercury offiee or the Piccadüly people. But it 
was a great thing that Routh advised him to keep 
away from England for a time — a corroboration, 
too, of Routh's Statement that he was going into 
a diflferent line of lifo — for of course with his new 
views an intimacy with Bouth would be impossi- 
ble, whereas, he could now let it drop quietly. He 
would accept the money so kindly sent him, and 
he would do the accoimt of the herring fishery 
for the Mercury^ and he would get on with the 
serial story for the Piccadüly^ and — Well, he 
would remain where he was and see what tumed 
up. The quiet, easy- going, dreamy life suited 
George to a nicety ; and if he had been a litÜe 
older, and had never seen Cläre Carruthers, he 
might, on very little provocation, have accepted 
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the Dutch far nienfe as the realisation of human 
blis». 

So, having to remain in Holland for some few 
days longer, and needing some money for imme- 
diate spending, George DaHas bethought him of 
his old friend, Mr. Schaub, and strolled to the 
Muiderstraat in search of him. He found the old 
gentleman seated behind his counter, bending 
over an enormous volume in the Hebrew cha- 
racter, over the top of which he glared throngh 
the silver-rimmed spectacles at his visitor with 
anything bnt an inviting glance. When, how- 
ever, he recognised George, which he did com- 
paratively quickly, his forbidding look relaxed, he 
put down the book, and began nodding in a gal- 
vanised manner, rubbing the palms of his hands 
together, and showing the few fangs left in his 
mouth. 

"Vat! Vart — Paul Vart I youhere still? Wass 
you not back gone to your own land, Vart ? You 
do no more vairks, Vart, you vaste your time in 
Amsterdam, Vart — Paul Vart !" 

" No ; not that," said George, laughing ; " I 
have not gone home, certainly, but I've not lost 
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my time. I've been seeing to your country and 
studying character. I've been to the Hague." 

" Ja, ja I the Hague ! and, like your country- 
men, you have bought their die Japans, die dogues, 
and puneh-bowls. Ja, ja !" 

George admitted the fact as to japan-ware and 
china dogs, but denied the punch-bowls. 

" Ja, ja I" groaned Mr. Schaub ; " and here 
in dis house I could have sold you straight same, 
de straight same, and you save your money for 
joumey to Hague." 

"Well, I haven't saved the money," said 
George, with a laugh, " but I dare say I shall be 
able to make something of what I saw there. 
You'll be pleased to hear I am going to write a 
story for the Piccadilly — ^they've engaged me." 

" Wass Peek-a-teelies wass goot, ver goot," 
said Mr. Schaub ; " better as Mercury — bigger, 
higher, more stand I" 

"Ahl but you mustn't run down Ühq' Mer- 
curyj either. They've asked me to write a de- 
seription of the sailing of your herring-fleet. So I 
must stop here for a few days, and I want you to 
change me a Bank-of-England note." 
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my time. I'vo bccii socing U) yji^ '^.t.c^rx'j nni: 
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" Ja, ja ! with pleasure ! Wass always likes 
dis Bank-of-England notes; ist goot, and clean, 
and so better as dirty Austrich Prussich money. 
Ah 1 he is not the same as I give you other day ! 
He IS quite new and clean for twenty pounds! 
Ja, ja 1" he added, after holding the note up to 
the light, "his vater-mark is raight! A. F. ! Vot 
is A. F., 17 April? Ah, you don't know ! You 
don't become it from A. F. ? Course not I Voll, 
vell, let me see die course of 'Change — denn 
I put him into my leeÜe stock von English bank- 
note I" 

The old man took up a newspaper that lay on 
the counter before him and consulted it, made a 
rapid calculation on a piece of paper, and was 
about to turn round towards the drawer where, 
as George remembered, he kept his cash-box, 
when he stopped, handed George the pen from 
behind his ear, dipped it into the ink, and said : 

" Vell, just write his name, Vart — Paul Vart, 
on his back — m-ja ? And his date of month. So ! 
Vart — Paul Vart! — m-jal ist goot. Here's die 
guldens." 

George Dallas swept the gold pieces into his 
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pocket, nodded to Üie old man, and left the shop. 
Mr. Schaub carefiilly locked away the note, made 
an entry of its number and amount in bis ledger, 
and resumed bis reading. 



CHAPTER V. 

A DILEMMA. 

South Molton-street had apparently a strong 
attraction for Mr. James Swain. Perhaps he 
found it a profitable and productive Situation in 
point of odd and early Jobs, perhaps he had some 
less professional reason for frequenting it. How- 
ever that may be, the fact existed that no day 
passed without his tousled head and imperfectly 
clad form making their appearanee in the street 
two or three times between dawn and dark. He 
would hang about the preeinets of the house in 
which Eoiith and Harriet lodged, and evinced an 
extraordinary preference for the archway in the 
vieinity as a dining-room. He might have been 
Seen at irregulär hours devouring saveloys, polo- 
nies, or, when Jobs odd or even were not plentiful, 
hunches of bread and eheese, within the shelter of 
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the archway, in the most unsophisticatecl attitudes, 
aiid with great apparent enjoymeni Mr. James 
Swain's face was not free from the underlying 
expression of care and anxiety which is always 
to be found by the careful observer in the eounte- 
nance of the London street-boy, but it had more 
than the usual complement of sauciness, cunning, 
readiness, and impudence. 

The boy had quite an attraction for Mrs. 
Eouth, who would smile at him when she passed 
him in the street, nod pleasantly to him oeca- 
sionally from her window, when his business er 
pleasure led him to lounge past the house before 
she had left her bedroom of a morning, and who 
frequently sent him of errands, for the doing of 
which she rewarded him with a liberaliiy which 
appeared to him astounding mimificence. Mr. 
James Swain was of a temperament to feel kind- 
ness, neglected street-boy though he was, and he 
had been wonderftdly impressed by the womanly 
compassion which had spoken to him in Harriet's 
gentle tones on the morning of their first meeting, 
and had looked out of all the trouble and fore- 
boding in her blue eyes. His interest in the 
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Bouth household, however, antedated that event, 
and received not only an additional access, but a 
fresh colouring jfrom it, and an acute observer, 
supposing ono to exist for whom so mean a matter 
as the mental condition of a street-boy, very vul- 
gär indeed, and without a particle of sentimental 
interest about him, could possess any attraction, 
would have discemed that a struggle of some sort 
was going on in the mind of the frequenter of 
South Molton-street, and seeker of odd Jobs. 

Eouth, also, was not without interest for Jim 
Swain. Perhaps he watched him even more 
closely than he watched Harriet, but if he did, 
it was with totally different feelings. Eoutli had 
considerable powers of self-command, and could 
always be civil and apparently good-tempered, no 
matter what his real humour might be, when it 
accorded with his interests to be so. But he was 
not a man to treat inferiors with courtesy, or to 
refrain from rudeness and brutality where they 
were safe, and unlikely to do him any discredit. 
ConsequenÜy, servants and other recipients of the 
outpourings of his temper hated him with a vivid 
cordialiiy. Jim, the street-boy, had been em- 
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ployed by him occasionally, and had formed, apart 
from certain other knowledge he had gained con- 
cerning Mr. Stewart Eouth, the worst opinion of 
that genüeman's disposition and character. 

" He's a bad 'iin, anyhow," the boy muttered, 
as he watched Mr. Eouth letting himself into the 
house he inhabited with his latch-key, having pre- 
viously taken a handful of letters from a postman 
at the door. " An ill-lookin' dog, too. Seowled 
at the letters as if he was a-goin' to eat 'em. 
P'raps they're love-letters. I shouldn't wonder, 
now, as the lady is a pinin' for some 'un eise, and 
he's jealous, and gets hold on all the letters to 
catch her out." 

This bright idea, which Jim Swain derived 
from his habitual reading of penny romances, de- 
voted to the delineation of the tender passion, 
afforded him considerable gratification, and he 
had already consumed several minutes and a cold 
sausage while tuming it over in his mind, when 
Harriet Eouth came out of the house, and passed 
him, as he leaned against the wall under the arch- 
way. She was very pale and quite absorbed in 
thought, so that, though the lad respectfdlly pulled 
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Her voice, still low and refined, was no longer 
musical, and her words were rare. Personal 
habits are tenaeious, and rarely yield, even to 
strong mental excitement, or under the pressure 
of anxious care, and Harriet, always neat and 
carefid in her simple dress, was neat and careful 
still. But a elose observer would have marked a 
ehange even in this respect. She cared for her 
looks no longer. An ill-assorted ribbon, or ill- 
chosen colour, would onee have been impossible 
to Harriet Routh ; but it was all the same to her 
now. What were the Symptoms of the morai 
ehange that had passed upon her as distineÜy as 
the physical ? They were raiher those of intensi- 
fication than of alteration. Her determination 
had assumed a sternness whieh had not before 
marked it, her identification of herseif with Eoutli 
had become more than ever complete. The inten- 
sity of the passion with wliich she loved him was 
hardly eapable of inerease, but its quiet was gone. 
The pliable ease, the good-fellowship, the frank 
equality of their companionship, had departed ; 
and though her attention to his interests, her par- 
ticipation in his sehemes, were as active and un- 
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ceasing as ever, they were no longer spontaneons^ 
they were the result of courageous and determined 
effort, sustained as only a woman can sustain ef- 
fort which costs her acute and unrelenting suffer- 
ing. She had been much alone of late. Bouth 
had been much and profitably occupied. The 
affairs of the new Company were progressing 
favourably, and Eouth's visits to Flinders were 
frequent and well received. He had other things 
of the sort on band, and bis finances were in a 
flourisbing condition. He was on the read to 
success, after the fashion of modern successes, and 
if bis luck did not change, all the respectability 
which attaches to a fortunate speculation was on 
the Cards for Stewart Eouth. No restoration to 
bis former place was possible, indeed ; but Bouth 
cared notbing for that, would, perhaps, not have 
accepted such a restoration had it been within bis 
reach. Struggle, scheming, shifts, and the ex- 
citement consequent thereon, were essential to bim 
now; he liked ibem; the only game he could 
play with any relish was the desperate one. To 
what extent he had played it was known only to 
bimself and Harriet, and he was beginning to be 
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afraid of his confederate. Not afraid of her trust- 
worthiness, of her fideKty, of her staunch and un- 
shrinking devotion; Stewart Eouth was just as 
eonfident, as of the fact of his existence, that his 
wife would cheerftdly have given her lifo for him, 
as she gave it to him, but the man's natore was 
essentially base, and the misused strength, ,the 
perverted nobility of hers crushed and frightened 
him. He had not feit it so much while they were 
very poor, while all their schemes and shifts were 
on a small scale, while his every-day comforts de- 
pended on her active management and unfailing 
forethought. But now, when hö had played for 
a great stake and won it, when a larger career 
was open before him — a career from which he feit 
she would shrink, and into which he could never 
hope to force her — he grew desperately afraid of 
Harriet Desperately tired of her also. He was 
a clever man, but she was cleverer than he. He 
was a man of streng passions, ungovemable, save 
by the master-passion, interest. She had but one, 
love ; but it was strenger than all his put toge- 
ther, and told to do their worst, and his shallow 
nature shrank from the unknown depths of hers. 
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She loved him so entirely that there had never 
been a question of rule between them ; but Bouth 
was a wise man in bis way, and he knew in bis 
beart be could rule Harriet only by love, and love 
whicb was perfecÜy genuine and true, sbould tbe 
time ever come in wbicb a distinct Separation of 
opinion and will between tbem sbould make it 
necessary for bim to try. But be bad a elear 
appreciation of bis wife's intellect also, and be 
knew tborougbly well tbat be could not deceive 
ber witb any counterfeit presentment — ^tbe love 
wbicb sbould rule ber must be real. Tbis was 
precisely wbat be bad not to produce wben re- 
quired. He bad loved ber after bis fasbion for 
so long tbat be was ratber surprised by bis own 
constancy; but it would bave been difficult for 
Stewart Boutb to go on loving any one but bimself 
always, and Harriet was so mucb superior to bim 
in strengtb, firmness, and disipterestedness, tbat 
ber very superiority was an dement of destruction 
for tbe love of sucb a man as be. 

In all tbat concemed tbe business of Stewart 
Eoutb's life, Harriet's conduct was still tbe same 
as before — sbe was still industrious and invaluable 
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to him. But the occupations which had fiUed her 

leisure hours were all neglected now, the lonely 

time was no more lightened by the pursuits whieh 

her early education and her natural tastes had 

endeared and rendered habitual to her. One of 

two moods now possessed her, either uncontrollable 

resilessness or absorbed brooding. She would 

Start oflP, when Routh had left her, and walk for 

hours through the erowded thoroughfares, out into 

the suburbs of London, or up and down the most 

distant and less frequented parts of the Parks, 

retuming hpme weary and footsore, but with the 

torturing sense of restlessness unsubdued. Or, 

when she was alone, she would sit for hours, not 

in a selected position of comfort, but anywhere, 

on the first seat that eame in her way, her head 

drooping, her eyes fixed and vacant, her hands 

dosely clasped and lying in her lap, her fair low 

brow contraeted by a stern and painful frown. 

From either of these two moods she rarely varied ; 

and even in Eouth's presence, one or the other 

would master her at times. It ehanced that on 

the day when Jim Swain had seen Routh retiu*n 

to his lodgings, and take some letters from the 
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postman, the restless fit had come very strongly 
upon Harriet, and she had gone to her room 
to dress herseif for Walking, when fiouth unex- 
pectedly retumed. He went into the sitting- 
room, and concluding she would be down-stairs 
presently, waited for her, reading the letters in 
his hand frowningly the while. But Harriet had 
passed quietly down the stairs and gone out, with- 
out re-entering the sitting-room, and Routh waited, 
in vain. At length he sought her in her room, 
and not finding her, he angrily rang the bell, and 
asked the servant if she knew anjihing about her. 
She did not, and Routh disinissed her, and began 
to stride about the room, uttering very unealled- 
for objurgations on women who were never in the 
way when they were wanted. As he passed the 
window, his eye feil upon Jim Swain tranquilly 
eating bread and cheese, as he leaned against the 
opposite railings. Eouth looked at him again 
more closely, and again ; finally, he took up his 
hat, went down-stairs, out of the door, and aeross 
the street, close up to the boy. 

" Hello, you sir I" he addressed him roughly. 
" What are you doinghere?" 
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Mr. James Swain eyed his questioner with no 
pleasant or grateful expression of countenance, 
and replied, curtly : 

" Nothin' !" 

^^ What brings you here, then ?" continued 
Eouth. 

"I ain't a doin' you any härm, am I?" an- 
swered the boy, all his native impudence brought 
jout in a moment by the overbearing manner of 
Eouth. " It ain't your street, I believe, nor yet 
your archway, as I knows ön ; and if I chooses to 
odd Job on this here lay, I don't hurt yow, do I ?" 

The saucy manner of the lad did not anger 
Eouth; he hardly seemed to notice it, but ap- 
peared to be entirely possessed by some struggling 
remembrance not of a pleasing kind, if his expres- 
sion afforded any correet clue to it. 

" Have you seen a lady come out of No. 60 
sinee you have been about here ?" he asked, pass- 
ing by the boy's saucy remarks as if he had not 
heard them. 

" Yes, I have. I saw the lady as lives there, 
not two minutes after you came in. She went 
that way." And he pointed down the street. 
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"Had she anything in her band? Did she 
look as if she was going for a walk, or out 
Shopping ?" 

" She hadn't no basket or bag, and she wam't 
partiekler dressed; not as nice as she's dressed 
sometimes. / should say," continued Mr. Jim 
Swain, with an air of wisdom and decision, ^' as 
she was going for a constitootional, all by herseif, 
and not to shop nor nothin'." 

Eouth's attention had wandered from the boy's 
words and was fixed upon bis face. 

^^Have I ever seen you before?" he asked 
bim, abruptly. 

A sudden rush of coloiu* dyed Mr. James 
Swain's face, even through the vamish of dirt 
whieh hid its siu'face, as he replied, with a little 
less than bis eustomary boldness : 

" Yes, sir, you've seen me, though in coursQ 
you ain't likely to remember it. You've giv' 
me many a penny, and a sixpence too, and the 
lady." 

Again Eouth looked steadily, but eovertly, at 
him under bis thick brows. He .was evidenüy 
eager to ask him some question, but he refrained, 
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qtiired whether he was to go to the inn or to the 
railway Station, While Harnet was answering 
Bis question by desiring him to drive to the sta- 
tion^ and looking out of the window, a young girl 
on horseback^ a large blaok Newfoundland dog 
galloping by her horse's side, passed the fly. The 
driver touehed his hat respectfiiUy, and the young 
lady aeknowledged the salute with her whip. 

" That's Miss Carruthers, ma'am," said tlie 
man to Harriet, giving her the information in a 
manner whieh duly indicated the local importance 
of Miss Carruthers. Harriet looked back at the 
girl, and noted the golden gleam of her beautifiil 
hair, the easy swaying of her graceful figure, the 
air of youth and refinement whieh characterised 
her. 

" That's Miss Carruthers, is it ?" she thought. 
'^ George lias never seen her, 1 fancy, as he never 
mentioned her to me." 

She liad some time to wait for the train, and 
she went into tlie waiting-room. But she found 
it already oecupied by some cheery, ehatty women 
and children, returning from a holiday excursion. 
Their idle talk, their careless laughter, jarred with 
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Street, pleasantly conscioiis that the unexpected 
windfall of the Shilling had released him firom 
the labours of his calling for the day, and de- 
teiTnined to proceed at once to lay it out to the 
greatest advantage. 

" Wotever is he up to wotr?" Thus ran the 
street-boy's thoughts. " I'm sure he's jealous, or 
he wouldn't be Coming home unexpected, and a 
watchin' of her like that Ain't he a brate just ? 
And a willin too? Well, I'm glad I ain't sure 
— I'm very glad I ain't surej*^ 

With this enigmatical phrase, Mr. James 
Swain abandoned his mental colloquy, and di- 
rected his thoughts to more immediately personal 
matters. 

Eouth was still sitting by the window when 
Harriet returned, and with the first glance at his 
face she saw that something new had occurred. 

" I did not expect you home until six o'clock," 
she Said, as she laid aside her bonnet, and stood 
by his side, laying her band tenderly upon his 
Shoulder. 

" No," he returned; "I came home to get 
some papers for Flinders about the Tunbridge 
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Canal business; but you have them, Harry, and 
you were out"' 

"Well," she said, calmly, looking at him 
with questioning ,eyes, "What has happened, 
Stewart ?" 

" This," he retumed, very slowly, and without 
meeting her gaze. "As I came in I met the 
postman with this letter. Bead it, and teil me 
what is to be done." 

She sat down close beside him, and took the 
letter he held towards her. It was addressed to 
George Dallas, to the care of Routh, and it was, 
in fact, the letter which Mr. Carruthers had writ- 
ten to his step-son prior to his departure from 
Poynings. As Harriet read, her right hand 
sought her husband's, and held it tightly. The 
old look of quiet resolution, the old expression of 
confident resource, came into her face. She read 
the paper twiee before she spoke. 

" Stewart," she said, " this is only another 
head of the hydra, and we had counted them, had 
we not? What we have to decide is, whether 
this letter shall be suppressed, or whether it must 
be forwarded to George Dallas. At first sight. 
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I See no possibiliiy of suppressing it without in- 
finite danger, but this is only first sight, and we 
may see more dearly afterwards." 

" Dallas has never said anything to you about 
letters from bis mother, has he?" asked Bouth. 

^^No," replied Harriet, "not since bis second 
letter, wben he said he supposed she was testing 
bis repentanee and good conduet, and tbat he 
would not write until he could give her some 
proof of botb." 

" Get the old woman's letter, and let us read 
it again." 

Harriet went to her writing-table, opened a 
drawer, and took a paper from its recesses. It 
was the letter which Mrs. Brookes bad written to 
George Dallas. The two read it careftdly, and 
Harriet spoke first. 

" We can only conjeeture the meaning of this, 
Stewart ; but, as I make it out, it means tbat the 
proeeedings at the — the inquest" — she paused al- 
most impereeptibly, then went on, in a steady 
tone — " awakened bis inother's fears. It was 
lucky he told us the story of bis motber's anxiety 
about bis coat, or we sbould have failed to catch 
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the clue. Now I read the riddle thus : Mrs. Car- 
ruthers has been dangerously ill in consequence 
of the shock of the discovery, but she has not 
betrayed her knowledge or suspicions. A good 
deal of time has been gained, and under any cir- 
cumstances that is a priceless advantage. The 
question now is, can any more time be gained? 
Can Greorge Dallas be kept in ignorance of the 
appearances against him any longer? The sup- 
pression of the old woman's letter was an easy 
matter. It is iU-written, you see, aa servants' 
letters usually are, indistinetly addressed, and ge- 
nerally unimportani But a letter written by Mr. 
Carruthers of Poynings is quite another matter. 
It must come out, some time or other, that it was 
not received, and he is precisely the man to in- 
vestigate the matter to the utmost No, no, the 
letter must be sent to Dallas." 

She spoke firmly, but her eyes were dreamy 
and distant. Eouth knew their expression, and 
tliat sopie expedient, some resolve, was shaping 
itself in her mind. . He sat quite silent until she 
spoke again. 

" The first thing we ha^e to do is to aseertain 
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with all possible exactitude tlie real condition of 
Mrs. Carruthers, wliere she is at present, and 
whether we are right in supposing her fears were 
excited. This letter is not calculated to bring 
George home, I think. Of course, if it had 
reached him before they left Poynings, he would 
have come home at once; but, see, Mr. Car- 
ruthers writes on the lOth, and says they are to 
Start on the llth. This is the 13ih. What is 
the post-mark ?" 

"Dover," said Routh, handing her the en- 
velope. 

" Posted after they left England, no doubt,'* 
said Harriei " Stewart, there is just one thing 
to be done. Let us move from this at once. It 
is önly doing so a little sooner than we had in- 
tended. Then, if we decide on suppressing the 
letter, its loss may be aecounted for, even to the 
satisfaction of Mr. Carruthers. This, while we 
consider what must be done." 

" Yes," said Eouth, '' I think that wiU be 
wise ; but I do not see my way out of the danger 
of his retum, if he retums when he has received 
the letter. He will go down to Amherst at once, 
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had always been dissipated, worüiless^ and ungrate- 
ftd, he thought; why had he never realised the 
guüfc öf being so betöre ? Why, indeed ? Having 
been blind^ now he saw ; having been fooUsh, he 
had become wise. The ordinary experience, after 
all, but which every man and woman believes in 
his or her case exceptional, had come to this yoiing 
man, but had come laden with exceedingly bitter 
griefi With swift, sudden fear, too, and stinging 
self-distrust ; for if his mother were indeed lost to 
him, the great motive, a real one, however tardily 
aoknowledged, would be lost too, and then, how 
should he, how could he, answer for himself? 
Just then, in the first keenness of his suffering, in 
the first thrill of fear which the sense of impending 
punishment sent through him, he did not think of 
his love, he drBw no strength, no counsel, no con- 
solation from it; the only image before his mind 
was that of his mother, long bowed down, and 
now broken, rmder the accranulated load of grief 
Äud disappointment which he had kid upon her 
Mr. Carruthershad acted characteristically, George 
thought in writing to him, as he had done, merely 
.telling him of his moiher's illness and removal. 
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as a friend of Greorge Dallas ; and then, and then 
only, can we decide whether this letter is to reach 
him or not" 

" By Jöve, Harry, that's a splendid idea I" 
Said Eouth; " and there can't be any risk in it, 
for DaQas would take your doing it as the great- 
est kindness. You Hot. so ready of resource as 
you were? You're more so, my girl — you're 
more so." 

There was a litÜe wonder in the look she 
tumed upon him, a litÜe surprise at the lightness 
of hLs tone, but not a ray of the pleasure which his 
perverted praise had onee given her. 

" This is the best thing to do," she said, 
gravely, " and I will do it at onee. I will go 
to-morrow moming." 

" And I will get our traps moved, and put up 
at the Tavistock tili you come back. You can 
pack this evening, I suppose, Harry ?" 

" 0, yes," she answered. " I shall be glad of 
the occupation." 

" And you'll do it more easily without me," 
said Bouth, whom no crisis of events, however 
serious, could render indifferent to his individual 
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oomfbrtBy and to wbom Ae oonfosüm ofpAddng 
was an image of horror and dis^nst ; '^ so I sdiall 
dine out, and kare jon to jonr own devicesw 
Here, 70a had better lock fliese np.^* He tock 
tbe letteis fit>m a table on whieh she had laid them 
u she spoke, ai^d them tow«rds her. 

She drew a step nearer to him, took the papers 
firom his hand ; then saddeolj let them drop npon 
the floor, and flnng her arms wildl j round Bonth's 
neck. ^^ 

" Harnet, Harnet," he said, "what's this?" 
as he strove to lift her &ce, which she held pressed 
against his breast with terrible force. She an- 
swered him with a groan — a groan so füll of 
angnish, that his calloosness was not proof against 
it 

" My love, my darling, my brave girl, don't, 
don't !" was all he could say, as lie bent his head 

« 

over her and held her tightly to him. For several 
moments she stood thus ; then she lifted her white 
face, put up her hands, and drew his face down to 
hers, kissed him with kisses which thrilled him 
with an miknown sense of fear and doom, and, 
instantly releasing, left him. 
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Mr. James Swain got the promised odd Job in 
South Molton-street sooner than he had expected 
it ; for, calling at No. 60, aecordmg to Mr. Bouih's 
instructions, to ask the lady when his Services 
would be required, he was informed that she had 
gone away, and he was to carry down the boxes to 
be conveyed to their destination in the van ihen 
Standing at the door. Jim performed his duly 
with a perturbed spirit. 

" aone away, is she?" he said over and over 
again. " Now I should like to knöw where she's 
gone, and wot for. I hope he ain't be up to 
nothin' agin her ; but I don't trust him, and I 
ain't a goin' to lose sight of him for longer than 
I can help, if I knows it, nntU she's safe back 
«o?n^wheres." 

*'' That fdneral is largely attended for a small 
town," Said Harriet Kouth to the waiter at the inn 
at Amherst, who was laying ihe cloth for her dinner. 
She was sitting by a window on the ground-floor, 
and idly watching the decorous procession as it 
passed along the main street, to the huge admira- 
tion of gaping boys and gossiping nursemaids. 

VOL. n. K 
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" Yes, ma'am," replied ihe man, gladly seizing 
flie opportunity of approaching the window and 
liaving a peep on his own aecount. 

** He was very much respected, was old Mr. 
Evans ; no one in the town more sa He gave the 
best of measures, and nsed the best of mater'als ; 
and a charitabler man, nor a constanter at meet- 
in«, though tmcommon deaf latterly, ain't in Am- 
herst." 

Harnet looked inquiringly at ihe q^eaker. 

** I beg your pardon, ma'am, you're a stranger, 
of course, and don't know nothin' about poor old 
Evans. He were a tailor, ma'am, at Amherst, 
man and boy, for fifly year and more, and got a 
deal of enstom, which they do say no tailor here 
won't have for the fiiture, seeing as they can't 
compete with the Sydenham suits." 

Harriet made no oomment npcm the man's 
little disoourse, and he left ihe room, When she 
i^ras alone, she smiled a smile not good to see, and 
isaid, half aloud : 

" I remember how they used to talk about 
Providence and providential interventions on be- 
half of the gopd, long ago, when I nsed to fancy I 
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believed in Providence, and when I certainly did 
believe in the existence of the good. I wonder 
what these people would call this^ K it is a 
providential Intervention, the theory has two 
ßides." 



CHAPTER VL 

ON THE DEFENSIVE. 

The aimouncement of a lady who wished to see 
Mrs. Brookes cansed the faithfal old woman no 
particular emotion. She was well known and 
much respected among the neighbours of Poyn- 
ings, in the humbler sense, and visits from several 
of their number were ordinary events enough in 
her life. The announcement found her, not in 
her own room, but in her mistress's, where she 
had replaeed the portrait of George, and was sit- 
ting looking at it with dim eyes and clasped 
hands. The time had been long in rolling over 
her weary old head ; for though she had passed 
the period of life in which feeling is very keen, 
and sorrow has power to torture, and constancy to 
last, Mrs. Brookes had no other objects to divide 
her thoughts with Mrs. Carruthers and her son ; 
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and day by day the old woman had brooded upon 
the new trouble which had come to those whom 
she loved so well. Perplexiij' mingled with her' 
grief, for she knew not what to think. She had 
stoutly denied the possibility of George's guilt, m 
the memorable dialogue which had been ihe last 
she had held with his mother ; but the faint and^ 
fluttering hope she entertained was very different 
fix)m the confidence she expressed; and now, in 
the solitude and silenee of the great house, in the 
absence of the absorbing demand which Mrs. Car- 
ruthers's condition had made upon all her atten- 
tion and self-command, her stout old heart sank 
within her. His mother was gone away from all 
the scenes and associations which had come to 
have a terrible meaning. Would she ever retum ? 
Ellen hardly knew how she wished to answer this 
question. It were better and happier perhaps that 
she never did, that her tired heart should drowsily 
beat itself to rest in a stränge country, and lie 
hidden under another soil than that her son had 
stained with blood. Had he done- this thing? 
What of him ? Where was he ? The orderly 
house, the well-regolated household, needed litüe. 
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knewyou never lifted yonr hand agamstanyman^s 
life, and that some one eise must have got posses- 
sion of the coat ; but your moiher said no, that 
you had wom it when she saw you at Amherst, 
and nothing could remove the Impression. George 
what did you do with the coat you bought at 
Evans's?" 

*^ I had it down here, sure enough,'' answered 
Gteorge, " and I did wear it when she last saw 
me, I left it at Mr. Bouth's afterwaxds, by 
mistake, and took one of his abroad with me; 
but this is a horrid mystery altogether. Who 
is the man who has been murdered? What is 
the motive ?" 

"I cannot teil you that, Greorge," said Mrs. 
Brookes ; " but I will give you the papers, and 
then you will know all, and you will understand 
how much she sufFered." 

The old woman left Greorge alone for a few 
minutes, while she went to her bedroom to get 
the newspapers which she locked securely away 
at the bottom of a trunk. During her absence 
the young man strode about the room distract- 
edly, trying in vain to collect his thoughts and 
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set them down steadily to the Solution of the 
terrible mystery which surrounded him. 

" Here they axe, George," said Ellen, as she 
entered the room and handed him a roll of news-^ 
papers. " Sit down here, by the window, and 
try to read them quietly. I must leave you now, 
and teil the servants who you are, and that you 
are going to stay here to-night — ^there must be 
no concealment now ; thank Grod, it's not wanted 
any longen Perhaps out of all this evil good 
may come, my boy." 

He had sat down by the window, and was 
eagerly opening the roll of paper, and seeking 
the aecount of the murder. Mrs. Brookes paused 
by his side for a moment, laid her withered band 
gently on his hair, and then left him. A moment 
after he started up from his chair, and cried out : 

" Gtood God ! the man was Deane I" 

The shock of this discovery was extreme, 
Wholly unable as he had been to aecount for 
the coineidence which Mrs. Brookes's imperfect 
story (for, like most persons of her dass, she 
was an unskilfiil narrator of facts) had unfolded 
tö him, he had never supposed his connection 
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with her body, which, when she was younger, 
would have been a curtsey, but was now only a 
duck, and asked her visitor's pleasnre. 

" I have called lipon you, Mrs. Brookes," said 
Harnet, in a sweet and winning tone, " in con- 
sequence of a paragraph which I have seen in a 
newspaper." 

It was an unfortunate beginning, for it set the 
old nurse instantly on her guard by arousing her 
sos^picions, and making her iresolve that the blue- 
eyed, sweet-spoken lady^ who looked as if she had 
a purpose, should get nothing out of her. 

" Indeed," she repUed, very stiffly. " Please 
to sit down, ma'am." 

Harriet resumed her seat, and began to speak 
rather quickly. Mrs. Brookes looked at her stea- 
dily, immovably, having put on her spectaxdes 
for the purpose, but gave her neither enoourage- 
ment nor assistance by so much as a sound or a 
nod. 

^^ I am Mrs. Bouth," she said, ^^ and a fiiend 
of Mr. Greorge Dallas, Mrs. Carruthers's son. It 
is on his account and for his sake I have come 
here." 
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Mrs. Brookes's black-mittened hands pressed 
each other more closely as they lay clasped toge- 
ther in her lap, but she made no sign. 

" I am aware of tlie unfortunate circumstances 
which keep Mr. Dallas and his mother apart," 
continued Harriet, who maintained a watch upon 
the old woman as steady as her own, but more 
covert; "and I am afraid he will be much dis- 
tressed and alarmed if this reaches him without 
any preparation." 

She held out a newspaper as she spoke — a 
newspaper she had procured at the inn at Am- 
herst, and pointed to the paragraph which re- 
corded the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers 
of Poynings and suite for the Continent ; and, in 
additiön, the regret with which " we" had leamed 
that the departure in question had been occasioned 
by the dangerous illness of Mrs. Carruthers. Mrs. 
Brookes was immensely relieved, but not altoge- 
ther reassured. She had a vague idea that the 
business of detection was sometimes intrusted to 
women, and she still had her doubts of the blue- 
«yed, sweet-spoken lady whose face indicated a 
purpose, without betraying it. 
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" Mr. DaBas knows of his motiier's illness,"^ 
Said Mrs. Brookes. " He will not hear of it first 
from any newspaper," 

" Indeed," said Harriet. " I am glad to know 
ihat. I am mucli relieved. Mr. Dallas is so intimate^ 
with Mr. Eouth, my husband, and we are so muoh 
attached to Lim, that anything which is of im- 
portance to him concerns us. I am on my way to 
Dover, and I thonght I would tum out of it a 
little to inquire into this matter." 

" Thank you, ma'am," said Mrs. Brookes, still 
imsoflejied. " May I ask if you have Left your 
house in London ?" 

" We have for the present," replied Harriet -^ 
" indeed, I don't think we shall retum there." 

Mrs. Brookes looked confused and distressed. 

" Excuse me," she said, after an awkward 
pause, "if I appear at all impertinent. I am 
Gteorge Dallas's old nurse, and more his mother's 
friend than her servant, and I can't be particular 
about other people when they are concerned. 
Gteorge Dallas is not as welcome here as he ought 
to be in his mother's house; you say you know 
that. If you really are Mrs.. ßouth, you ought to 
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know more about him than that- — ^more, in fiwst,. 
than I do." 

" Certainly^" said Harriet, with unchanged 
sweetness of tone^ and just the least gleam of 
colour in her cheek, showing thafc she was ap- 
proaching her object. "1 do know a ^eat deal 
more about George Dallas than you do, if, as 
I conclude from your words, nothing has been 
heard of him since his last visit to his mother." 

She paused very slightly, but Mrs. Brookes 
did not utter a word. 

"You are quite right to be cautious^ Mrs.. 
Brookes ; in sueh a delicate family matter asthis, 
caution is most essential. Poor Greorge has been 
so foolish, that he has laid himself open to being 
harmed either by enemies er injudicious frienda; 
but I assure you, Mrs. Brookes, I am neither. . I 
really am Mrs. Bouth, and I am quite in Greorge's 
confidence, and. am here solely with the purposd 
of saving him any trouble or anxiety I can." 

" Where is he ?" asked the old woman, sud- 
denly, as if the question were forced upon her. 

"He is at Amsterdam, in Holland," replied. 
Harriet, in a frank tone, and changing her seat 
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for one beside Mrs. Brookes^ as she spoke ; " here 
are several letters from him, See," and she drew 
half a dozen sheets of foreign paper, closely written 
over, from her pocket, and put them into the 
old woman's hands. She beheld the letters with 
mingled pleasure and avoidance : they eould not 
answer the question which tormented her, but 
they relieved her misgivings about her visitor. 
She feit assured now that she really was speaking 
to Mrs. Bouth, and that ihe objeet of her visit was 
one of kindness to George, The letters were in 
his well-known hand; the thin paper and the 
postmarks satisfied her that ihey came from 
abroad. He was still out of the country, then ; 
so far there was safety, but she must be cautious 
still eoncerning him. What if she could make 
Harriet tlje imconscious bearer of a further warn- 
ing to him — a waming carefully coutrived 60 that 
none but he should know its meaning, and he 
diould understand it thoroughly ? She would try. 
She had thought all this while she turned the 
letters over in her hands ; then she retumed them 
to Harriet, and said : 

" Thank you, ma'am. I see these are from 
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Master George, and it's piain he lias great confi*- 
dence in you. He never answered a letter I sent 
him : it went to your house." 

" All' Communications for him are addressed 
to Mr. Routh," said Harriet, " and forwarded at 
once." 

" Well, ma'am, he never told me where he 
had gone to, or Avrote a letter but one to his 
mother ; and when that came, she was too ill to 
read it, or know anjrthing about it" 

" Indeed," said Harriet, in a tone of com- 
miseration ; " she must have been taken ill just 
after he saw her, then?" 

" She was," retumed Mrs. Brookes, empha- 
tically, " and you, ma'am, know, no doubt^ why 
she saw him, and can understand that his conduct 
caused her illness." 

" Not exacüy that," said Harriet. " He told 
me all that had passed, and described his mother 
as fiiU of forgiveness and hope, and he even said 
how well and handsome he thought her looking. 
George amuses us very much by constantly talking 
of his mother's beauty ; he will be all the more 
distressed when he hears of her illness, now, and 
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I really think, Mrs. Brookes, it cannot be quite 
fair to impute it to bis coBduct" 

" It was just that, and nothing eise," said the 
old woman; and her voice sbook as sbe spoke, 
thougb sbe strove to contrcJ it ^^ It was, indeed, 
ma'am, and you must teil him tbe tmth, witbont 
softening it, or making it any better. Teil him 
tbat sbe nearly died of the knowledge of bis con- 
dnot, and tbat her mind is weal^ned, and her 
memory gone." 

^^ Her memory gone I" exclaimed HaiTiet. 
'^ You don't mean to say it is so bad as tbat ?" 

" I do, indeed," said lfrs% Brookes. ^^ And 
will you teil bim exacüy wbat I teil you ? Teil 
bim tbat bis motber bas forgotten all tbat led to 
her illness, all the fear and suspense sbe un- 
• derweni Of courso sbe was frigbtened ät wbat 
sbe bad to do, and in suspense until it was done ; 
but I am sure sbe bas not forgotten bim, and if 
be were to see her, or even be mentioned to her 
suddenly, it might have the worst effect. Be sure 
to teil him tbis, and tbat tbe only tbing he can do 
to atone for the past in any way is to fceep out of 
bis mother's sight. He knows some of tbis al- 
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ready, for I wrote to him, and he knows fram Mr. 
Oarruthers that his mother is gone away." 

"From Mr. Oarruthers ?" said Harnet, m a 
tone of admirably simulated surprise; *^does he 
ever commimicate with George ?" 

" My master is a very just man/^' repHed Mrs. 
Brookes, in a stately tone, ^'^and he Tvould not 
allow his wife's son to be kept in ignorance of his 
mother's danger. I am sure he will send for him, 
wherever he may be, if there is no chaiice of her 
recovery. I don't Bay he wonld send for him 



sooner." 



"Of com*se Mr. Carnithers has no idea ofthe 
<^ii8e of Mrs. Camithers's illness ?" 

" No, no ; it was her fear of his finding out 
that George had been here, and what for, Amt 
brought it on ; but, of course, he did not suspect 
anything." 

^^ It is very stränge," said Harriet, musin^y ; 
" she seems to have bome all this business per- 
fectly well at the time, and given way completely 
afterwards. It must have snrprised yow very 
much, Mrs. Brookes, thongh, no doubt, you mi- 
derstand your mistress's Constitution." 
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woman took two letters out of her desk, and seid : 
"Do you remember these letters, Miss Carru- 
thers? You brought them to me when Mrs^ 
Carruthers was first taken ilL" 

" Yes, I remember. What of them ?" Olare 
answered, carelessly. 

" Will you have the kiudness to endose them 
in a large envelope, and direct them to Mr. 
Greorge Dallas for me ?" 

" Certainly," said Cläre ; but she looked a 
little surprised, for Mrs. Brookes wrote remark- 
iibly well for a person of her class. 

" I wrote to him lately," said Mrs. Brookes, 
^^and the letter did not reach him; so I suppose 
I directed it indistincdy." 

Cläre sat down at the table, and in a large 
bold band wrote the address which Harriet had 
given upon the envelope. 

" You are sending Mr. Dallas these letters 
that he may read them, as bis moiher is un- 
able ?" asked Cläre, to whom the forbidden sub- 
jeet of Mrs. Carruthers's son always offered more 
or less temptation. 

"Yes, ma'am," replied the old woman; "I 
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am pretty sure they come from Mr. Feiton, and 
ought to be Seen to." 

"And who is Mr. Feiton?" said Cläre, rising 
and laying down her pen. " I'U post them as I 
pass tlirough the village," she added. 

"Mr. Feiton is Mrs. Carrutbers's brother," 
Said Mrs. Brookes. "He has been in America 
many years, but she said something lately about 
his Coming home." 

Cläre said no more, but took her leave, and 
went away. She posted the packet for George 
Dallas at the village, and, as she rode on, her fair 
face bore the impress of a painful recollection. She 
was thinking of the moming on which she had 
ventured to send the waming to him who was so 
unworthy of the fancies she had cherished — ^him of 
whom she could not think without a shudder, of 
whom she hardly dared to think at all. When the 
post was delivered Üie following morning at the 
Sycamores, a large packet was placed before Miss 
Carruthers. It was directed to her, and contained 
two numbers of the Piccadilly^ witli two instal- 
ments of George's serial story, and on the fly leaf 
of one were the words, " From Paul Ward." 
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CHAPTEE Vin. 

ONCE MORE TIDED OVER, 

ÄJSf air of respectability and tiie presence of good 
taste characterised übe house in Queen-street, 
Mayfair, now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. BouÜu 
These things were inseparable from a dwelling of 
Harriet's. She had the peculiar feminine talent 
for embellishing the place she lived in, however 
simple and small were the means at her disposal. 
The lodgings at South Molton-street had never had" 
the comfortless look and feeling of lodgings, and 
now there was apparently no lack of money to 
make the new home all that a house of its size and 
capabilities need be. Harriet moved about her 
present dwelling, not as she had moved about her 
former home, indeed, with happy alacriiy, but 
with the same present judgment, the same critical 
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eye ; and though all slie did now was done me- 
chanically, it was done thoronghly. 

Harnet was very restless on the day that was 
to bring George Dallas to their new residence. 
She had duly received bis message from Jim 
Swain, and though the keen eye of the boy, who 
was singularly observant of her in every particular 
that came under bis notice, had detected that the 
intelligence imparted a shock to her, she had pre- 
served her composnre wonderfidly, in conveying 
the iinwelcome news to her husband. Bouth had 
received it with far less calmness. He feit in a 
moment that the delay of Harriet's projeeted let- 
ter, a delay prescribed by himself, had induced the 
retum of Dallas, and angry with himself for 
the blunder, he was angry with her that she had 
not foreseen the risk. He was often angry with 
Harriet now ; a stränge kind of dislike to her arose 
freqnendy in his base and ungratefol heart, and 
the old relations between them had nndergone a 
change, nnavowed by either, but feit keenly by 
both. The strength of character on which Bouth 
knew he could rely to any extent, which he knew 
would never fail him er its owner, made him 
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strangely afraid, in ihe midst of all the confidence 
it inspired, and he was constrained in his wife's 
presence, and haunted out of it 

Stewart Eouth had never been a rough-spoken 
man ; the early tradition of his education had pre- 
served him from the extemal coarseness of a vaga- 
bond life, but the nnderlying influences of an evil 
temper asserted themselves at times. Thus when 
Harriet told him genüy, and with her blue eyes 
bright with reassuring encouragement, that Dallas 
was in England, and would be with them on the 
morrow, he tumed upon her with an angry oatli. 
She shrank back from him for a moment, but the 
next, she said, genüy : 

" We must meetthis, Stewart, like all the rest, 
and it can be done." 

"How?" he said rudely; "how is it to be 
met r 

" Jwill meet it, Stewart," she replied. " Trust 
me : you have often done so, and never had cause 
to regret the consequence. I am changed, I know. 
I have not so much quickness and readiness as I 
had, but I have no less courage. Eemember what 
my influence over George Dallas was ; it is still 
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unchanged ; let me use it to the utmost of my 
abUity. If it falls, why then" — she spoke very 
slowly, and leaned her hand heavily on his Shoul- 
der with the words, — "then we have but to do 
what I at least have always contemplated." 

Their eyes met, and they looked steadily at 
each oiher for some moments ; then withdrawing 
his gaze from her with difficuliy, Routh said, sul- 
lenly, " Very well, let it be so ; you must see him 
first: but I suppose I shall have to see him; I 
can't escape that, can I ?" 

She looked at him with a queer glance for a 
moment, and the shadow of a smile just flickered 
over her lips. Could he escape? That was his 
thought, his question. Did she ever ask it for 
herseif? But the Impression, irresistible to the 
woman's keen perception, was only momentary. 
She answered the base query instantly. 

" No, you cannot ; the thing is impossible. But 
I will see him first, and alone ; then if I succeed 
with him, no risk can come of your seemg him ; 
if I fail, the danger must be faced." 

He turned sulkily away, and leaned upon the 
window-frame, looking idly into the street. 

A'OL. II. N 
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*^ You don't know when he will be here, I sup- 
pose ?" he Said, presently. 

*^ I do not ; but I fancy early in the day." 

" It's too bad. I am sick of ihis. The thing 
is over now. Why is it always cropping up ?" 

He spoke to himself rather than to her ; but 
she heard him, and the colour flew over her pale 
üuce at his words. He left the room soon after, 
and then Harriet sat down in the weary way that 
had become habitual to her, and murmured : 

" It is done and over ; and he wonders why it 
is always cropping up, and I " 

Stewart Routh did not retum home until late 
that night. Such absenees had become common 
now, and Harriet made no comment then or ever. 
How she passed the hours of solitude he did not 
inquire, and, indeed, she could hardly have told. 
On this particular evening she had employed her- 
seif on the close and attentive perusal of a number 
of letters. They were all written by George Dal- 
las, and comprised the whole of his correspondence 
with her. She read them with attentive eye and 
knitted brow ; and when she locked the packet up 
in her desk again, she looked, as Mrs. Brookes had 
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Seen her, like a woman who had a purpose, and 
who clearly saw her way to its folßlment. 

Bat the next day Hiuriet was restless. SBe 
oould do the thing that laj before her, bat she 
wanted the time for doing it to be come ; she 
wanted to get it oven If this were weakness, 
then in this Harriet was weak. 

Immediately after breakfast Stewart Bouth 
went out. Only a few words had been exchanged 
between him and Harriet on the subject of George's 
expected visit, and Harriet had gone to the draw- 
ing-room when Greorge came. She met him with 
the old frank welcome which he remembered so 
well, and, in answer to his inquiry for Houth, said 
she was momentarily expecting him. 

" You know what brought me back to Eng- 
land," George said, when he was seated, and the 
first greeting was over; «you got my message?" 

" That bad news had reached you. Yes," re* 
plied Harriet. " I was just about to write to you« 
You would have had my letter to-day. I leamed 
from the newspapers that your mother was ill, 
and " 

" And went to see about it for me. I know all 
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your goodness, Mrs. Bouth, and can never thank 
you for it half enough. It is only of a piece, 
thongh, with all your goodness to me. You have 
always been ilie best and truest of friends, My 
old nurse told me all about your visit. God blesa 
you, Mrs. Eouth." And George Dallas took her 
band, and, for the second time in bis life, kissed It. 

There was a pause, a dangerous pause. Har- 
riet feit it, for her heart was beating thickly, and 
her face was not under such command but that the 
interested eyes which were looking into it might 
read the traces of a deep and palnftd emotion. 

" You have been comforted by your visIt to 
Poynings," she said. ^^ You have more hope and 
relief about your mother ? Mrs. Brookes has told 
you all particulars." 

" Yes, Mrs. Eouth, I did hear all the particu- 
lars, and I also made an extraordinary and terrible 
discovery in connection with that lUness.'* 

" Indeed !" said Harriet, leaning towards him 
with the liveliest interest and concem in every 
feature of her face. ^' It is not that the illness is 
of a hopeless nature, I hope ?" 

" I trust not," he said, solemnly ; " but, Mrs. 
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Kouth, my mother has been nearly killed by being 
obUged to suspecfc me of a dreadfiil crime." 

" A dreadfiil crime ! You, Mr. Dallas ! What 
dovoumean?" 

" I mean," said Dallas, " that a murder has 
been committed, in which I would appear to have 
been implicated. I know what I am about to teil 
you wiU agitate and distress you, Mrs. Rouih, and 
one of the most mysterious points of a mysterious 
subject is, that it should be my lot to teil it to 
yoiu" He hesitated, then went on: "I don't 
know whether I ought to teil you aU that I have 
heard. I have to consult Eouih on some imporant 
matters, so that it is the more unfortimate that he 
is out of the way , as no time must be lost in what 
I have to do." 

The occasion had come now, and Harnet was 
equal to it. It was with a smile, serious but quite 
unembarrassed, that she said : 

" Don't depose me fi:om the position of your 
confidant, George." She called him by his Chris- 
tian name for the first time. " You know Stewart 
has no secret fix)m me. Whatever you would teil 
to him, teil to me. I have more time at your dis- 
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posal ihan he has^ thongh not more friendship. In 
tliis matter, connt us as one» Indeed/' she added^ 
with a very skilM assmnption of playfulness, 
which did not, however, alter the gravily of 
G^orge's manner, ^^ as I am your correspondent, 
I daim precedence by prescriptive right." 

" I hardly know how to teil you, Mrs. Bouth ; 
all ihe circumstances are so shocking, and so very, 
very stränge. Ton and Bouth have been rather 
snrprised, have you not, by the sudden disappear- 
ance of Deane ? Bouth always thought him an 
odd, eccentric, unaccountable sort of fellow, Com- 
ing nobody knew whenee, and likely to go nobody 
knew whither ; but yet it has surprised you and 
Bouth a little that, since the day we were to have 
dined together in the Strand, Deane has never 
tumed up, hasn't it ?" 

The strength and self-control which formed 
such striking features in Harriet's character were 
severely tried, almost beyond their limits, by the 
expeetation of the revelation which George was 
about to make ; but there was not a questioning 
tone in her voice, not a quiver on her lip, as the 
minutes passed by, while she won him more and 
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more securely by her calm interest and friendli- 
ness. His growing anxiety to see Bouth confirmed 
her in the belief that he knew all that his mothoF 
and Mrs. Brookes had known, Kemembering the 
agony she had suffered when she and George had 
last talked together, and feeling that the present 
crisis was scarcely less momentous, she raUied all 
her powers — and they were considerable •^— and 
asked him boldly what it was he had to commoni- 
cate to her. In a voice of the deepest solemnity, 
he Said, taking her band in his : 

" The man who has been mnrdered, of whose 
murder my mother was led to suspoct me, was 
Philip Deane I" 

" Good God !" cried Harriet, and shrank back 
in her chair, covering her face with her hands. 

He had reason to say that the news he had to 
teil her would agitate and distress her. Her whole 
&ame crept and trembled, and a chill moistare 
broke out on her smooth forehead and pale shiver-> 
ing cheeks. George was alarmed at her distress, 
and she knew by the intensity of her emotion, now 
that the words she had been expecting were spoken, 
how much her nervous System had suffered in 
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the long strnggle she had fonght out with such 
süccess* He tried to calm her, and loved and 
admired her all ihe more for her keen womanly 
feeling. 

*^ Horrible, most horrible I" she nrarmured, 
her eyes still hidden in her shaking hands. " But 
how do you know ? Teil me all you know." 

Then Greorge told her without Omission or re- 
servation. She listened eagerly, greedily, and as 
the narrative proceeded she became qnite calm. 
George dwelt on his astonishment that Bonth had 
not made the discovery which had foreed itself on 
him, but Harriet disposed of that part of the 
matter in a moment 

" You forget," she said, " he was not in 
London. When you came to me, on your retum 
from Amherst, do you not remember I told you 
Stewart was away, hiding from his creditors, poor 
fellow? He never heard of the murder very 
likely; he never interests himself in such hör- 
rors. Indeed, he never mentioned anything 
about it to me, and of eourse he must have 
known at onee that the man was Deane. The 
very name of the tavem in the Strand where he 
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was to have dined himself, would have suggested 
the idea." 

^' Precisely so," said George ; " that was üho 
tliing whieh puzzled me so completely, and mado' 
me anxioTis to see him." 

« The strangeness of the coincidence," said 
Harriet, " is as remarkable as the event is hor- 
rible. It only proves how mistaken are our 
notions of the laws of ehanoe. What eould be 
more wildly improbable than that, living in the 
midst of London, and within constant reach of the 
talk and speculation about it, Stewart and I should 
have known nothing of the matter?" 

" Very extraordinary indeed," said George ; 
" one of those facts whieh would be denounced as. 
too imnatural, if they were told in fiction. And 
how unfortunate I What a terrible mystery Bouth 
might have cleaxed up 1" 

"And yet," Harriet replied, with a furtive 
glance at Dallas, füll of keen and searching ex- 
pression, "what eould he have told, beyond the- 
faet that he had known the man under the namo 
of Deane ? After all, it eomes to that, and to na 
more, doesn't it?" 
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"To no more, my dear Mrs. Bouth? To a 
great deal more. When we teil the police what. 
we know, there will be not onlj an identifi» 
cation of the body, but an explanation of the 
motive." 

" I don't quite nnderstand you," said Harnet; 
and as she spoke, ihere came a dick in her throat, 
as there had come when she and Groorge Dallas 
had last spoken together* 

Would it ever be over? Should her pnrpose 
ever begained? 

"Don't you?'* said George, surprised, "and 
you so quick, too. But no wonder you are upset 
by this ; it is so dreadfiil when one has known the 
person, is it not? But you tdll see in a moment 
that our being able to depose to the large sum of 
money and the jewels in the poor fellow's pos- 
session will make the motive quite piain. They 
have got a notion now that he was a foreigner, and 
that the motive was political, whereas it was of 
course simply a robbery. He resisted, I suppose, 
and was killed in the scujSe.'' 

" Does the report read like that?" asked Har- 
riet, faintly. 
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** It simply says he was stabbed," said George ; 
^^ but it is piain ihat all the newspapers took np 
ihe political-inurder notion at once, and then, of 
course, their reports would be made to fit their 
iheory. No doubt some rufßan did it who knew 
ihat he had a large sum about him that daj. 
Very likely he had been traced from the City ; he 
had been there to get some securities. I can 
swear to his having told me that, at all events, 
How very iU you look, Mrs. Eouth I This ghasÜy 
story has been too much for you. I don't think 
you ever liked poor Deane, but no one could know 
of a man's Coming to such an untimely end, if he 
was ever such a bad fellow, and not feel it, espe- 
cially you. I wish T had not said anyihing. It 
would have been better for Bouth to have told 
you this." 

" No, no," said Harriet. " Indeed it is better 
ihat I should hear it from you, and you are mis- 
taken in supposing I am so much overcome en- 
tirely on account of — on account of " 

" The murder ? Yes ? " asked George, looking 
anxiously at her. 

" It is all dreadful; no one in the world can 
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feel it to be more dreadfal than I do," said Har- 
riet, eamestly. 

As she spoke she rose from her chair, pushed 
her hair off her forehead, and began to walk 
filowly up and down the room. George sat still, 
foUowing her wiih his eyes, and noting, in all his 
«xcitement and perturbation of spirit, the change 
which a £ew weeks had made in her appearance. 

" I am grieved and troubled for you, George. 
I see in this serions results for you, and I think 
more of them*" 

**For me, Mrs. Ronth? What can happen 
for me in this matter ihat has not already hap- 
pened ? My mother has suffered all she can sniSFer. 
Time may or may not restore her. Surely the 
follies and sins of my hfe have been heavily pun- 
islied. Nothing can undo all this misery; but 
nothing can be added to it either. I have only to 
set the mysteiy at rest.'* 

*' Take care, George," said Harriet, eamestly ; 
" I am not sure of that. Let us look at the case 
in all its bearings. Nothing that you have to teil 
can contradict the evidence given at the inquest^ 
and which directs suspicion against you. You did 
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dine with tliis wretched man ; you did leave the 
tavem in Ins Company ; you did wear the coat to 
which the waiter swears.'* 

"Ah, by the bye," said Greorge, *'that was 
the coat I left at your house. Where is it, Mrs. 
Bouth ? It ,must be produced, of course.'* 

He did not yet perceive that she was trying to 
shake his determination ; but she answered his 
question with truly wonderfiil carelessness. *^The 
coat; yes, I remember. You wrote to me 
about it. It must be here, of course, imless it has 
been lost in the flitting from South Molton-street. 
He teUs me a lot of his things have gone astray." 

" Well," Said George, " that's easily found 
out Pray go on, Mrs. Bouth. You were say- 
mg 

" I was saying, George, that when you put 
together all the stränge coincidences in this matter 
which have led, naturally it must be said, to such 
a conclusion as that the man who wore the coat 
which you bought at Amherst is the criminal 
whom the police want to arrest — I tliink you would 
find it very difBcuIt to prove that you are not the 
man!" 
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" Gk)od Grod ! You are not serious?" cried 
George. 

" I am perfecüy serious," Harriet answered. 
*'How can you prove it? How do J, at this 
moment, know in a manner which I could demon- 
strate to legal satisfaction that you are not the 
man who did the deed ?'* 

Gkorge looked at her in astonishment. 

" Of course Ido know it — ^that is, I beKeve it, 
wldch is quite a different thing ; but supposing I 
did not believe it, supposing my mind were not 
made up about it, how would you propose to 
prove it to me? Teil me that, and then the 
strength of my argument, the value of my advice, 
will beeome evident to you, I think." 

Still George looked at her, and his colour rose. 
He was unaccountably embarrassed by the ques- 
tion. The whole thing had appeared to him as 
simple for him as it was terrible for Deane, when 
Harriet began to speak. It bore a very different 
aspect now. 

" I — I should prove that I parted with Deane, 
that night, at the door of the billiard-rooms where 
we had been playing." 
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y Outside ihe door or inside, before witnesses 
or alone ?" interrupted Harriet. 

" Why, it certainlywas outside the door, and 
we were alone." 

" ExacÜy. Then your having parted wiih 
him that night is just what you cannot prove ; and 
as you cannot prove that, you can prove nothing. 
Let me repeat to you your own account of that 
night's proceedings, and you will see that you 
can prove nothing to outweigh the presumptive 
evidence against you. You told me this wretched 
man had money about him whieh he boasted of ; 
therefore, you knew he was a rieh prey. You 
had no money — ^only a few Shillings at least ; you 
went to your lodgings that night, and left them 
without notiee on the foUowing moming, having 
paid your landlady with a ten-pound note that had 
been in this man's possession. How can you 
account for that? You went to Amherst, where 
you remained, alone, under a feigned name, for 
four days ; you retumed to London, where it can 
be proved the occurrence was, at the time, a topic 
of general discussion, late at night. You went 
abroad the following moming, and at Amster- 
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<Iam you offered certain valnable diamonds for 
sale. The diamonds are jour moiher's, you say, 
aud formed pari of a bracelet given to you by 
her." 

'^ No, no," said George ; *' I never would ex- 
plaln that under any circumstances." 

Harriet smfled, bat the steadfast eaniestness 
of her manner was not lessened by ihe smile, 
whieh was josta litüe contemptuons. 

" That is precisely what yon wonld be foroed 
io explain," she continned. "Certain diamond 
Ornaments were among the artides in the pos- 
session of the murdered man, says the news- 
paper report," she pointed to the passage wiih a 
steady hand. He read it, and listened in silence, 
lus face grave and anxions. 

" You must account for the diamonds whieh 
you sold at Amsterdam ; how are you to prove, 
otlierwise, that they are not those the wretched 
man wore when he was seen in your Company ?" 

" I remember his studs and his ring," said 
George, in a low agitated voice. " I wonder they 
have not been traced." 

Harriet did not reply for a moment ; and the 
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click in her tliroat was painfully hard and audible, 
as she said at length : " They would have been 
broken up, of cotirse ; and remember, George, they 
were unset diamonds you sold at Amsterdam." 

George Dallas leaned his elbows on the table, 
and his head on his hands. He looked at Harriet, 
and her face ehanged when his gaze was re- 
moved — ehanged to a look of sharp, terriblo 
anxiety, to all the intentness of one pleading in a 
desperate cause. 

" You must teil the story of your visit to Am-r 
herst ; you must teil the truth about your mother 
and the jewels ; moreover, you must prove it Can 
your mother do that for you ?" 

"No," Said George, drearily; "but my old 
nurse can." 

" How? Did she see you on the Wednesday, 
when you arrived at Amherst ? Did she see you 
at all until the Monday ? Coidd she swear you 
were at Amherst in the interval ? And, supposing 
she coidd, what would it avail ? Look here, 
George, this man's body was found on the Wednes- 
day evening, the eighteenth of April, and the pre- 
sumption is that it had been a night and a day in 

VOL. II. 
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Üie river. Do you see what this means?" She 
put her band on bis Shoulder, and grasped it 
securely. He shronk from her light fingers ; they 
hurt hiö flesh as though they had been steel bars. 
She Struck Üie newspaper lying open on the table 
with the other band, and said with a desperate 
eflFort, " It means this, George : The man was 
found on Wednesday ; but the deed was done on 
Tuesday night — done, of course, after you left 
him ; but who can prove that ? He was seen alive 
in your Company late on Tuesday night, and he 
was never seen alive again. The hours of that 
night must be accounted for, Greorge, if you are 
to prove yourself guilüess. How can you account 
for them after the time the waiter saw you leave 
the tavern together?" 

George did not answer. She caught her 
breath and went on, fixing on him a sideway look 
of intense anxieiy. 

" Can any of the people at the billiard-rooms 
prove at what hour you left them ? Can any one 
at your former lodgings prove at what hour you 
reached home that night?" 

" I don't think we left anv one afl»r us at the 
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billiard-room but the marker," George replied, 
" By the way, how extraordinary that he did not 
come forward at the inquest! He must have 
noticed Deane's odd appearance, and his diamond 
studs and things, I should think." 

" One would think so," said Harriet; " but I 
dare say the foreign look is commonly enough 
Seen in such places. Still the ooat must have been 

* 

very conspicuous. I forget wheiher you^said you 
were in the habit of going to those particular 
billiard-rooms." 

" I did not say anything about it, Mra, Bouth. 
I never was there but. that once. It is very odd, 
as you say, about Deane's coat, but the poor man 
hadn't it on. After we left the tavem, I said it 
was an odd, un-English kind of coat, and too 
warm, I should think, for ihe weather ; but he said 
he had / the shakes' that day — Yankee for ague^ 
you know — ^and had never wom it before in this 
country. He carried it over his arm, I remem- 
ber, the cloth side out, and threw it into a comer 
of the billiard-room. I dare say no one saw it." 

"Had he put it on when you parted with 
him ?" asked Harriet. 
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"No," said George; "he was still carrying 
it over liis arm, and I remember now that I said 
to him, ^You had better button that trappers 
wrap of yours over all that money youVe been 
staggering under the weight of.' ' Lightened a 
litÜe, old fellow, by you/ he said, thoiigh he had 
paid his losses in a note, not in gold." 

Harriet's face was less anxions now. 

" Poor fellow !" George went on, with a 
slight shudder ; " how dreadfiil it is — such light 
words, too, as we parted with. When he handed 
me the note, he asked for pen and ink, and wrote 
his name upon it, in ftdl, over some initials — 
A. F., I think — and told me a qiieer story about 
-an old lady who always indorsed her notes with 
her name, residence, and the date of her birth, 
and how he once traced a forgery by a bank- 
Tiote, pnrporting to come from her, being devoid 
of those eccentric inscriptions. He was telling 
me the story as we went out." 

George's discursive fancy had wandered from 
his own Position to the circumstances which in- 
Tested Deane's fate with additional sadness to 
liis mind. Harriet frowned angrily at this 
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proof of his invincibly light nature, and went on 
sharply : 

"All this adds strength to my argument. 
But I asked you another question. Did any one 
in the house you lodged at know at what hour 
you went home that night? Is any one in a 
Position to prove it ?" 

" No," Said George. " I let myself in with 
a latch-key, and made no noise. I never did 
when I could help it, there, the old woman was. 
such a Tartar." 

" Then there is not a flaw in my argument j 
George," she said, in a sweet, solemn tone, which, 
&om the first time he had heard it, had had an 
irresistible charm for the young man ; " there i& 
nothing to be gained for any one, for any con- 
ceivable interest that you are boimd to cx)nsider,, 
for any interest, indeed, except the abstraet one 
of the law, in telling what you know of ihia 
matter." 

"The man's friends," remonstrated George^ 
who, habitually submissive to her, did not recoil 
at the Suggestion, as he would infallibly have 
recoiled had it come from any other person; 



^ 
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" they may not know, they may be in snspense, 
in misery." 

" I hardly think so," said Harnet, and her 
blue eyes had their eoldest colour, and her sweet 
yoice its subÜest inflection of scom. " Did you 
ever hear him mention relative or friend? Did 
you ever know a man so cold, so callous, so base, 
so shamelessly devoid of any interest save in his 
own pleasure or his own gain? Did you ever 
know one so narrow-hearted, so mean-spirited, 
of so crafty and cruel a nature?" Her energy 
quite starÜed Gteorge. She was looking straight 
before her, and her band was raised as though 
she were tracing a picture as her mind produced 
it. ^^The man was a reptile, George — a cruel 
snake in his nature. I don't believe any one on 

earth ever loved him, except his mother in his 

« 

babyhood. I hope she's dead ; yes, I trust she's 
dead ! And that you should peril your . safety, 
drag your mother's name into the police-courts, 
arouse all the anger, stab all the pride, of your 
step-father, ruin, or at least, greatly injure, your 
own prospeets, by the revelations you will be 
forced to make, supposing (which, I confess, I 
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think most difBcult and improbable) you do prove 
yoTir owii innocence, seems to me utterly mon- 
strous and irrational. Eemember, you can give 
justice only negative assistance. If you prove that 
Deane was the victim, and you not the criminal, 
you can't teU them who the criminal is, or give 
them any Information about Deane." 

" No," Said George, very quickly ; " but then, 
you know, Bouth can." 

Harriet dropped her band off bis Shoulder, 
and feil into a chair. 

^^You are overdone, Mrs. Bouih," Greorge 
Said, tenderly, as he took her band in bis, and 
resumed bis old manner of deferential affection. 
'' You have talked too long and too much about 
tbis murder, and it bas been too much for you. 
I ought to have seen that before. We won't say 
another vrord about it, until I have consulted 
Kouth. How shocked he will be ! I will ibink 
of all you have saidj but I will do notbing to-day. 
I can't even wait to see bim now, for I must get 
down to the Mercury ofBce by four. I must leave 
you now." 

" You are sure you will do notbing until we 
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have Seen you again?" Harnet said, faintly. 
" George, let nothing induce you to mention the 
matter at the Mercury. Only think of the godsend 
a hint would be to them." 

" ril take care," said Greorge. " I will not 
stir in the matter tili I have talked it over 
thoroughly with you." 

" You will stay here, George, of course," said 
Harriet, kindly, holding out her hand, but with- 
out rising. " We have a room at your disposal 
now, you know." 

" Thank you, Mrs. Eouth, I will ; but I don't 
think I shall be more than a day or two in Lon- 
don, unless I should be detained by this sad 
business." 

"Are you going back to Amsterdam?" asked 
Harriet. 

" No," said George ; " I am going to my 
mother." 

"I was right," Harriet said, when she was 
alone, as she lay back in her chair, pale and ex- 
hausted. " I thought the one streng motive, the 
motive which, though late aroused, has been 
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strong enough to save George Dallas from lüih- 
seif, would be powerful now. Twice his mother 
has helped, has saved, at his expensß, his worst, 
his involuntary enemy. There was nothing eise 
to work upon, but that has succeeded." 

Harriet was right to a certain extent, but not 
quite right. Another motive had helped the end 
she desired to gain, and Greorge named it to his 
own heart as he walked down to the Mercury Of- 
fice by the name of Cläre Carruthers. 

" You are a wonderful woman, Harry," said 
Eouth, when Harriet had concluded the brief 
Statement into which she Condensed her report 
of the interview between herseif and George. 
But, though he spoke in a tone of strong admi- 
ration, and his face relaxed into a look of intense 
relief, he did not hold her in his arms and kiss 
her passionately now. "You are a wonderful 
woman, and this danger is escaped." 

She smiled a litÜe bitterly, very sadly, as she 
said: 

"I don't know. At all events, it is once 
more tided over." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THK AMEBICAN LETTEBS. 

Stewart Routh was üb liard a man as could 
readily be found, but his hardness was not proof 
against bis meeting with Gteorge Dallas, and be 
sbowed Harriet bow great a trial it was to bim, 
and bow mucb be feared bis own constancy, wben 
be told ber be tbougbt sbe bad better not be 
present at tbeir meeting. Tbe curse of an nnboly 
alliance bad fallen upon tbese two, and was now 
beginning to make itself feit. Eacb was desirous 
to conceal from tbe otber tbe devices to wbicb 
tbey were compelled to resort, in order to keep up 
tbe false appearances to wbicb tbey were con- 
demned ; in all tbeir life tbere was no time in 
wbicb tbey were free from restraint, except in 
solitude. But, tbougb tbe effect was in eacb case 
tbe same, tbe origin was widely diflPerent. Harriet 
sufFered for ber busband's sake ; be, entirely for 
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his own. He had calculated that if anything in 
bis appearance, yoice, and manner, should escape 
his öontrol, George would be certain to impute it 
to the natural feelings of Horror and regret with 
which he would have received the intelligence 
conveyed to hiin by Harriet, of George's disoovery 
of the identity of the murdered man. 

" You had better remain up-stairs until I call 
you," Eouth had said to Harriet, " when Dallas 
. comes to dinner. It will be easier for you," he 
added. Harriet was sitting listlessly by her dress- 
ing-table while he spoke, and he stood behind her 
chair, and looked gloomily at the reflection of her 
face in the glass. 

She smiled faintly. " Thank you, Stewart," 
she said ; " it will be easier." Then, aiter a brief 
pause, " Would you very much mind my not 
going down to dinner at all ?" 

So far from minding it, Routh instantly feit 
that her absence would be a great relief. It would 
enable bim to sound George thoroughly, to scheme 
upon whatever discoveries he should make con- 
ceming bis future plans; and then, Harriet had 
done all the hard work, had prepared the way for 
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him, had got over the difBculty and the danger. 
A little unpleasantness, some disagreeable emotion, 
must indeed be encountered, that was inevitable, 
but everything might go off well, and if so, 
Harriet's restraining presence, Hamet's face, 
with its constant reminder in it, would be much 
better out of sight 

" Not at all," he answered. " Stay up-stairs 
if you like. I'll teil Dallas you are a Htde 
knocked up, but will be all right in the morning." 

" He will not be surprised, I dare say," she 
replied, " though it was not my way to be 
knocked up formerly." 

" Nor to be always harping on ono string, 
either ; and I can't say there's a change for the 
better," said Routh, roughly. Once or twice of 
late the inmate ruffianism of the man had come 
out towards her, from whom it had once been so 
scrupulously concealed. But she did not heed it ; 
not a quiver crossed the drooping rigid face, at 
which Eouth once more glanced coverÜy before 
he left the room. It would have been impossible 
to teil whether she had even heard him. 

Routh went down to the well-appointed dining- 
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room, so different to the scene of the dinners of 
whioh George had formerly partaken, in the 
charaoter of his guest Wherever Harriet was, 
neatness and propriety never were absent, but 
there was something more than neatness and 
propriety in Eouth's house now. Nevertheless, 
ihe look which the master of the house cast upon 
the well-laid, well-lighted table, with its perfect, 
unobtrusive, iinpretentious appointments, was füll 
of gloom. He wished he had not come down so 
soon ; the inevitable meeting assumed a more 
portentous aspeet with every minute that it was 
delayed ; he wished he had not told Harriet to . 
remain in her room. The faet was, Eouth was 
staggered by the first failure of his plans. Every- 
thing had gone so right witli him ; his calculations 
had been fulfilled so exactly, so unfailingly, until 
now, and this unexpeeted accident had befallen 
tlu:x)ugh a blunder of his own. True, Harriet had 
met it with amazing tact, and had so treated it, 
that if only it could be further dexterously 
managed, it might be turned to ultimate ad- 
vantage, and an incalculable strengthening of his 
Position. Let him keep Ins thoughts to that view 
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of ihe question, and keep his nerves stilL Were 
they going to play him false now, his nerves, 
which had never failed him hefore? So Mr. 
Stewart Bouth passed a very unpleasant quarter 
of an hour before his expected guest arrived. He 
had just had recourse, as much in weakness as in 
^ervousness, to a flask of brandy which stood on 
ihe sideboard, and had drank off half a glassfiil, 
when a knock afc the door was quickly answered 
by the grave and oorrect man-servant, who formed 
an importaut and eminently respectable feature of 
the improved household of ihe Bouths, and the 
well-known quick tread of Dallas crossed the halL 
. " WeU, Eouth, old fellow I" 

^'George, my boy; delighted to see youl" 
and the meeting was over; and Eouth, looking 
into the young man's face, saw that not a trace of 
suspicion rested upon it, and that the material 
before him was as plastic as ever. 

" Harriet is not very well this evening," said 
Eouth, '^ and begs you will excuse her if she does 
not make her appearanoe. I undertook to make 
it all right, and indeed I am rather glad we should 
be alone just at first. I have so much to say and 
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to hear, aiid Harriet has had a long talk with you 
already." 

" Yes," Said George, and his smile was at 
once overcast, and his face darkened into gloom, 
" I had a long talk with her. Of course, Bouth, 
she told you the dreadful discovery I have made, 
and the curious way in whieh I am implicated in 
this ghastly affair." 

" She told me all about it, my dear fellow," 
retumed Routh. " But here comes dinner, and 
we must postpone discussion until afterwards. .1 
can only say now that I think Harriet's view of 
the matter perfectly correet, and her advice the 
soundest possible; it generally is, you know of 
old." And then Routh made a slight signal 
suggestive of caution to his guest, and the two 
men stood by the fireplace and talked of trifles 
while the irreproachable man-servant set the dishes 
upon the table, assisted by a neat parlour-maid. 

While far more serious thoughts were busy in 
George's mind, over the surface of it was passing 
Observation of the ehanged order of things, and 
an amused pereeption of the alteration in Routh 
himself. It was as he had said in his letter — he 
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had assumed the responsibility, the pose, the 
prosperiiy of the genuine plodding " City man ;" 
and he looked the part to absolute perfection. 
"And yet," George thought, "he knows that one 
who was with us two the last time we met has 
met with a violent death ; he knows that I am in 
a Position as painfiil and perilous as it is extra- 
ordinary, and that he is indirectly mixed up with 
the dreadftJ event, and he is as cool and uncon- 
, cemed as possible. I suppose it is constitutional, 
this callousness; but I'm not sure it is very 
enviable. However, one thing is certain — it 
makes him the very best adviser one can possibly 
have under such circumstances. He won't be 
carried away by the horror of the circumstances. 

anyhow." 

The dinner proceeded, and George yielded 
rapidly to the influences which had been so 
powerfiil, and which he had been so determined to 
resist, when out of Routh's presence and under 
the sway of his penitence and his determination to 
reform. The conversation of Routh asserted all 
its old charm ; the man's consummate knowledge 
of the World, his varied experience, the perfect 
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refinement and tact which he could display at will, 
the apparent putting off of old things, the tone of 
utter respectability which enabled George's newly- 
sharpened conscience to consent to the fascination 
as readily as his predilections, had more than ever 
an irresistible attraction for the young man. 
During dinner, which, in the altered state of 
affairs, involved the presence of the servant, 
Routh kept the conversation almost entirely to 
Dallas's own doings, plans, and prospects. He 
knew Amsterdam well, and talked of Dutch art 
and the history of the Low Countries with much 
skill and fluency. Without an allusioh which 
could supply material for the curiosiiy and the 
gossip of the servants, he made George imderstand 
that the Bohemian dement had been completely 
banished from his lifo and its associations ; he 
fcketched a plan of London lifo for George, mode- 
rately prosperous, quite practica!, and entirely 
inoffensive. He made him, in short, as ready to 
congratulate himself on the resumption of their 
intimacy in the present phase of his moral being 
as he had been to rejoice in its formation mider 
former conditions. 

VOL. n. p 
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" Not in a general way," said George ; " but 
they made so much of this, and were so conti- 
dent that it was a political aflFair, I cannot under- 
stand how any of us escaped hearing of ii" 

"Yes," acquiesced Routh, "it is very ex- 
traordinary, but such tbings do happen. And 
radier fortunate, it seems, that thej^ do, for if I 
had dropped in on the inquest, it would have 
been very awkward for you." 

"Why?" said George; " after all, the truth 
must have come out, and all this misery about 
my mother would have been avoided." 

An e\äl look from Eouth's eye Hghted for a 
moment on the young man's uneonscious face, 
then glanced away, as he said : 

" You forget that all I could have said mus 
have strongly favoured the notion that the man 
who wore the coat which the waiter swore to, 
and was last seen with Deane, was the last 
person who ever saw him alive. If I had had 
time to think, of course I shouldn't have said a 
Word about it; but if I had been hurried into 
speaking, that is what I must have said. Come, 
George, you are much toö sensitive about this 
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matter. Of course, I'm sorry for Deane, but I 
care a great deal more for you, and I decline to 
look at any part of this matter except such as 
concems you. As to bis relatives, as that part of 
the business appears to distress you most keenly, 
I must set your mind at rest by informing you 
that he had not a near relation in the world." 

"Indeed!" said George. "How do you 
know ?" 

" He told me so," said Bouth. " You will 
say, perhaps, that is not very trustworihy evi- 
dence, but I think we may take it in this par- 
ticular instance for more than its general worth. 
He was the eoldest, hardest, most sölfish fellow 
I ever knew in the whole course of my expe- 
rience, which has included a good deal of scoun- 
dreldom, and he seemed so thorouglily to appre- 
ciate the advantages of such isolation,» that I 
believe it really did exist" 

" He was certainly a mystery in every way," 
said George. " Where did he live? We never 
knew him — at least I never did — except loafing 
about at tavems, and places of the kind." 

" I don't know where he lived," said Bouth; 
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" he never gave me an address, or a rendezvous, 
except at some Ciiy eating-house, or West-end 
billiard-room." 

" How very extraordinaiy that no one recog- 
nised tihe description ! It was in every way re- 
markable, and the fiir-lined coat must have been 
known to some one. I£ I bad seen any mention 
of the mnrder, I should have remembered that 
coat in a moment." 

" Would you ?" Said Eouth. " WeU, it would 
have thröwn me off the scent, for I never hap- 
pened to see it. An American coat, no doubt. 
However, I have a theory, which I think you 
will agree with, and which is this : I suspect he 
had been Hving soiüewhere in another name — ^Iie 
told me he wasn't always known by that of Deane 
— ^under not very creditable circumstances, and 
as he njust have had some property, which, had 
he been identified, must have been delivered up 
to the authorities, those in the secret have very 
wisely held their tongues." 

" You think there was a woman in the case ?" 

Bx)uth smiled a superior smile. 

" Of course I think so ; and knowing as 
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mach or as Utile of the man as you and I 
know, we are not likely to blame her much for 
Consulting her own interests exdusively. This 
seems a curious case to us, because we happen 
to know about it; but just think, in this enor- 
mous city, in this highly criminal age, how OMn- 
mon such things must be. How many persons 
may not have dropped out of existence since you 
and I last met, utterly unknown and uncared 
for, amid the mass of human beings here? . It 
is no such rare thing, George, believe me, and 
you must listen to reason in this matter, and 
not run absurd risks to do an imaginary pieoe of 
justice." 

This was Harriet's counsel merely put in 
colder, more worldly words. Eouth watched 
his listener keenly as he gave it, and saw that 
bis purpose was gained. He would have beeu: 
glad now to have tumed the conversation into 
some other Channel; and did partially sucoeed 
in directing it to DaUas's literary prospects and 
intentions, but only for a time. George per- 
tinaciously came back to the murder, to his 
mother's state, to his apprehensions that she 
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might never recover, and to his altered feelings 
towards Mr. Carruthers. 

Bouth made very effective use of the latter 
topic. He enlarged upon the pride aiid sensi- 
tiveness of Mr. Carruthers ; adverted to the plea- 
Bure with whieh, in caäe of her recovery, his 
mother would hail the better state of things for 
which Mr. Carruthers's letter to his step-son, 
combined with George's adoption of a new and 
steady career, would afford an opening ; and con- 
gratulated George upon having been saved from 
taking any step which, by bringmg public notice 
upon himself in so terrible a matter, must have 
incensed the proud man, and irritated him against 
him incalculably. 

George was amenable to this line of reasoning, 
and with only occasional divergence from the 
main topic of their discourse, the evening passed 
away, and the two men parted for the m'ght, it 
having been agreed that Harriet should be taken 
into consultation in the moming, and a well- 
considered letter written to Mr. Carruthers. 

George Dallas was in the dining-room on the 
followinfif moming before Routh and Harriet 
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came in, and he found a letter directed to himself, 
in a hand wiih which he was iinacquainted, on 
the breakfast-table. He broke tihe seal with some 
alarm and much curiosity. A slip of paper folded 
round two thin limp letters formed the enelo- 
sure ; it bore only the words : " My dear boy, 
I forgot to give you these letters. You had bet- 
ter read them. I think they are from your uncle. 
— E. B." 

George sat down by the window, through 
which the soft air of a moming bright and beau- 
tiful even in London came refreshingly in. He 
looked at the postmarks of the two letters, and 
broke the seal of that which bore the earliest dato 
firsi As he read the letter, which was long, and 
closely written, an occasional exclamation escaped 
him, and when he had finished its perusal, he 
threw it hastily down, and impatiently tore open 
the other. This one, on the contrary, was brief ; 
he had read the few lines it contained in a few 
minutes, with a face expressive of the utmost 
astonishment, when Harriet, whose noiseless step 
had escaped his hearing, entered the room. 

Without pausing to exchange the customary 
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greeting, she came quickly towards him, and 
aßked him "What was the matter? Had he 
any bad news?" 

" Not bad news, but most astonishing, most 
unexpected news, Mrs. Eouth. These letters 
have been sent to me firom Poynings ; they are 
written to my mother by my uncle, her only 
brother, and they announce his immediate ar- 
rival in England. How fortunate that Ellen 
should have sent them to me ! But I don't know 
what to do about sending the news to my mother. 
She ought to know it. What can I do ?" 

" Commmiicate with Mr. Carruthers at once, 
Greorge," said Harriet, in the tone of quiet deci- 
sion with which she was accustomed to settle 
matters submitted to her judgment. " He is 
with her, and knows what she can bear. Sit 
down now and have some breakfast, and teil me 
about this uncle of yours. I never heard you 
mention hini." 

She took her place at the head of the table. 
She was dressed, as he had been accustomed to 
see her, with neatness and taste; there was no 
change in her appearance in that respect, jet 
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there was a change — a change which had Struck 
George painftilly yesterday, and which, in the 
midst of all the agitation of to-day, he could not 
keep from noticing. 

" Are you well, Mrs. Routh ?" he asked her, 
^nxiously. "Are you sure you are well? I 
don't like your looks." 

" Never mind my looks, George," Harriet 
said, cheerftdly ; " I am very well. Get on with 
your breakfast and your story. Routh will be 
here presently, and I want to know all about it 
before he comes. He gets impatient at my femi- 
nine curiosity, you know." 

The smile with which she spoke was but the 
ghost of her former smile, and George still 
looked at her strangely, but he obeyed her, and 
proceeded with his breakfast and his story. 

" I don't know very much about my mother's 
family," he said, " because they did not like her 
marriagQ with my father, and she kept aloof 
from them, and her parents were dead before 
she had the opportunity of appeasing them by 
making the fine match they would have con- 
sidered her marriage with Mr. Carruthers to 
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be. I know that some of their relatives were 
settled in America^ — some at New York, some in 
South Carolina, — and my moiher's brother, Mark 
Feiton — queer name, puritanieal and fanatical, 
with a touch of the association of assassination 
about it — ^was sent out to New York when quite 
a child. I forgot to teil you it was my mother's 
step-father and her mother who objected to her 
first marriage — ^her own father died when she 
was an Infant ; and on her mother's seeond mar- 
riage with a Mr. Creswick — a poor, proud, dis- 
sipated fellow, I faney, though I never heard 
much about him — the American brauch of the 
family sent for the boy. My mother has told me 
they would have taken her too, and her step- 
father would not have made the least objection — 
we haven't been lucky in step-fathers, Mrs. Eoutli 
— but her mother would not stand it; and so she 
kept her child. Not for many years, for she 
married my father when she was only seventeen. 
Her brother was just twenty then, and had been 
taken into the rieh American firm of his relatives, 
and was a prosperous man. She knew veiy little 
of him, of course. I believe he took the same 
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view of her marriage as her mother had taken ; 
at all events, the first direct communication be- 
tween them took place when my mother was left 
a ha^ndsoine and poor young widow, with one 
boy, who did not make much delay about proving 
himself the graceless and ungrateful son you 
know him to have been." 

George's voiee faltered, and an expression of 
pain crossed his face. Harnet looked at him 
kindly, and laid her soft white hand on his. 

" That is all over, you know," she said. 
" You will not err in that way again." 

'' But the consequences, Mrs. Bouth, the 
consequences. Think of my mother now. How- 
ever," and he drew a long breath, and threw his 
Shoulders back, Hke a man who tries to shift a 
bürden, " I must go on with my story. There's 
not much more to teil, however. • My mother 
might have had a home for herseif and me in her 
brother's house, but she could not bear depen- 
dence, and has told me often that she regarded 
unknown relatives as the most formidable kind 
of strangers. Her brother's wife made him re- 
sent my mother's determination to remain in 
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England, and do the best she oould for ns both 
on OUT small means. Of course, all. this was an 
old story long before I knew anything about it, 
and I fency that it is only lately any correspon- 
dence has taken place between my mother and 
her brother. From ihis letter" (he tonched the 
first he had read) "I can divine the nature of 
that correspondence. My mother/' said Greorge, 
sadly, ^^ has appealed to her brother on behalf of 
her prodigal son, and her brother hias told her his 
sorrows in retum ; they have been heavy, and in 
one respect not unlike her own. He, too, has an 
only son, and seems to find Httle happiness in 
the faci" 

" Did you not know of your cousin's existence 
until now ?" asked Harriet. 

" yes, I knew of it, in a kind of way ; in 
fact, 1 just knew he existed, and no more. I 
don't think my mother knew more. I fancy in 
ßome previous letter he told her of his wife's 
death, and the general nnsatisfactoriness of 
Arthur." 

"He — ^yourunele,Imean — ^is then a widower?" 

" Yes," replied George. " I won't bother you 
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with the whole of tiiis long letter, Mrs. Routh ; 
the gist of it is this : My cousin, Artirnr Feiton, 
is not a good son, nor a good anything I fancy, for 
I find my uncle congratulating my mother on my 
aflfection for her, my goodfeeling, in spite of all — 
(bless the poor man 1 he litÜe knew how his words 
would wound, and how ill-deserved is the extenua- 
tion I) — and prophesying all manner of good things 
abont me. It appears this hopefiil son of his has 
been in Europe for some months, and probably in 
London for some months too, as my uncle says — 
stay, here is the passage : ^Arthur has with him a 
letter of introduction to you and Mr. Carruthers, 
some trifles fix)m this side of the world which I 
thought you might like, and my Instructions to 
make his cousin's acquaintance as soon as possible. 
You speak of Greorge as living habitually in Lon- 
don ; I hope by this time they have met, are good 
friends, and are, perhaps, chumming together. 
I have not heard from Arthur for some time. He 
is a careless correspondent, and not at any time so 
regardful of the feelings of other people as he 
might be. I dare say the first intelligence I shall 
have of him from England, as he cannot possibly 
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want money' — ^that looks bad, Mrs. Eouth," said 
George, breaking off abruptly, and looking up at 
her; "that looks bad — ^as he cannot possibly 
want money, will be from you. I know you will 
reeeive him kindly, and I eamestly hope he may 
make a favonrable impression on Mr. Carruthers.' " 
Here George left off reading the letter, and looked 
blankly at Harriet. 

"And he has never presented himself at 
Poynings, has he ?" she asked. 

" Never, that T know of ; and of course Ellen 
Brookes would have told me, if he had. Besides, 
you See this letter was late for the mail, and ar- 
rived with this other one. My mother never saw 
either, and they have been lying more than six 
weeks at Poynings." 

" No donbt yonr cousin is still in Paris. All 
Americans delight in Paris. He would be in no 
huny to leave Paris, depend on it, if he had no 
more interesting acquaintanee than that of an aunt 
and a cousin to make in London, and as much time 
before him as he chose." 

" I should think with you, Mrs. Routh, only 
that this letter, written at New York on the 3rd of 
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April, says my uncle had heard from Arthur, who 
had merely written him a line from London, say-r 
ing : ^ Here I am. Particulars by next mail.' The 
mail brought no particulars, and my unole writes 
to my motiier, subsequently to this long letter, 
which is cheerfiil enough, you'U observe, that he 
is a prey to a prese^timent ihat something is 
wrong with Arthur, also that he has ebnceived the 
strengest wish to come to England and see her, 
and espeeially to see me— that he has suffieient 
money and leisure to gratify the inclination — ^that 
he will wait for the chance of further intelligence 
of Arthur, and to arrange certain business matters, 
a monih longer,.and then come to England. He 
seems to have formed a remarkably elementary 
notion of my respected step-father's manners, cus- 
toms, and general disposition, for he proposes to 
present himself at Poyiiings immediately on his 
arrival, and never appears to entertain the least 
misgiving as to the cordialiiy of his reeeption. He > 
must have been astonished at getting no answer to 
either letter, and I should think must have had 
his presentiments considerably sharpened and 
strengthened by the fact" 
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Here Gteorge referred to ihe date of the later 
of the two letters, and exclaimed : 

" By Jove 1 I should not be surprised if he 
were at Poynings now 1" 

At ihis moment Eouth entered the room, and, 
in his tum, had the new aspect of affairö ex- 
plamed to him, but at no great length. He dis- 
played very litüe interest in the matter, thought it 
very probable that Mr. Feiton might have arrived 
in England, or even at Poynings, but did not see 
what George eould do in that case. 

" You can't go and entertain another man at a 
house where you haven't the entree yourself," he 
Said. " I suppose the old woman will let you 
know if he really comes to Poynings. In the 
mean time, send the letters^on to Mr. Carruthers. 
You expect to get his address from some girl or 
other — his nieee, I think I understood Harriet — 
and ask what is to be done. It's rather a lucky 
turn up, Dallas, I take it, and will help your good- 
boy intentions towards your step-father wonder- 
fully, to have a rieh unde to act as a eon- 
necting-link between you. By the bye, he's 
sure to set you up in life, George, and perio- 
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dical literature will be robbed of a shining lumi- 
nary." 

George did not altogether like the tone in 
which all this was said. It was a litÜe sneering, 
and altogether careless. Nothing was so diffieult 
to Eouth, as it always is to men of bis class^ as 
the snstained assumption of interest in anjr affairs 
but their own ; and now that bis anxieties of the 
previbus day were relieved, and he had no imme- 
diate object in which Dallas was coneemed, to 
gain^ he was impatient of any interruption of bis 
immediate pnrsuits, and barsb and rough with 
bim. He sat down, and ate bis breakfast hastily, 
wbile he read a heap of letters which lay beside 
his plate. 

" I don't know, indeed," George had replied 
good-humouredly to the speech which had jarred 
upon him ; " but you are busy, Eonth, and I won't 
trouble you with my business just now. ^^^^rs. 
Eouth and I will discuss the letter to Mr. Car- 
ruthers." 

"A telegram for Mr. Dallas," said the irre- 
proacbable servant, wbo entered the room wbile 
George was speaking. " Please to sign this, sir.'* 
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Bouth looked up from his letters, Harrlet set 
down the teapot, and quietly taking up the slip of 
paper which the man had laid upon the table by 
George's elbow, signed it with his name, writmg 
it with a pencil which hung at her waist. The 
servant left the room, and George said : 

"I was not wroBg. This is fipom my imeleV 
and it comes from Amherst. He says : ^ Meet me 
at Morley's Hotel this evening, atsix.'" 

" Very odd," said Eouth. " Well, George, I 
am sure I wish you.all mamier of luck with yonr 
American uncle." 

He had taken up his hat and gloves as he 
spoke, and now rang for the servant, whom he 
directed to call a hansom. The man went to the 
door, and transferred the commission to a street- 
boy lingering about there, who ran off, and re- 
tumed in two minutes with the required vehicle. 
George and Eouth were standing on the steps as 
the boy reappeared, talking. They shook hands, 
and Routh was stepping into the cab, when George 
followed him, and said, in a whisper : 

"Was it not extraordinary the boy did not 
reoognise poor Deane?" 
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"What boy?" said.Eouth, in astonishment, 
and stepping back on to the flagway. 

'^ Whjy that boy ; the boy you always employ. 
He brought you my message the other day. Don't 
you remember it was he brought your note to poor 
Deane that day at the tavem ?" 

" I did not remember; I did not particularly 
notice," Said Routh. "Good-bye."' And he 
jumped into the cab, and was driven away. 

George went back into ihe house, eyed curi- 
ously by Jim Swain, who touched his cap as he 
passed. 



CHAPTER X. 

LOOKING OUT ON THE TAUNUS. 

It was a beautifiil day in the early autumn, and 
ihough " all the world" had not yet mustered at 
Homburg von der Höhe, though the hotel of 
" Quarter Sessions" had not yet a tiihe of the 
illustrious names for contribution to the visitors' 
Kst whieh it was destined to have, the seene pre- 
sented by the little white town in its setting of 
green — a green nearer to emerald than any 
between itself and the shores of Dublin Bay — was 
gay, striking, pleasant, mi varieA Groups of 
fluttering dresses, whose wearers were further 
adorned with perfeet boots and exquisite hats, 
and could, for the most part, boast of the at- 
tractions of youth and prettiness, were abroad in 
the alleys, under the shade of the sHm, graeefiil 
trees. The sounds of distant music from the 
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tands dispersed about for the delectation of übe 
visitors, and those of glad, careless voices in such 
leisure talk as suited the scene and the season, 
mingied themselves, and came floating in on the 
warm air at the open Windows to regale the ears 
•of such as had not gone out to share in the busy 
idleness of the majority of the sojoumers at the 
Baths. 

At one of these open wiüdows, which looked 
-out upon a pretty prim litüe garden, bordered on 
the confines of the broad shady alley down to 
which it stretched by some trees nobler and more 
rieh in fohage than their fellows, the strollers in 
the alley might have observed three gentlemen in 
•eamest and protracted conversation. One was 
seated in a large arm-chair, which occupied one 
of the sides of the bay-window; a second leaned 
■against the open firame of the central compart- 
ment; and the third, a shorter and sUghter man 
than either of his companions, stood upright be- 
tween them, and as he spoke tumed his head and 
his keen eyes from one to the other with an ani- 
mated and characteristic gesture. The genÜe- 
jnan seated in the arm-chair was a tall, frostily 
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gray, scrupulously dressed, laboriously polite 
elderly man, who constantiy twirled a heavj- 
gold eye-glass in very white and bony hands. 
He seemed agitated — indeed, so mncli so, that 
some of his aequaintanees in tiie far-ofiF English 
district which had the honour of being his home 
would have found some difficuliy in recognising 
him. He was hardly pompous as he sat this fine 
moming looking out on the Taimus, and taking: 
note ef neither moimtain, nor Valley, nor forest; 
his manner was actually that of a man seeking 
and welcoming sympathy ; it really seemed possi- 
blö that an observer of the seene might have ven- 
tured on taking the liberiy of feeling sorry for 
Mr. Carruihers of Poynings. 

The smaller, slighter man, who formed the 
centre figure of the group, was of somewhat re^ 
markable aspeci Very wiry and alert of frame^ 
well knit and upright, his figure had a eertaiii 
youthftdness about it which was contradicted by 
his fece — ^ihat of a man who had passed the confines 
of middle age. His face was handsome, thought- 
ftd, and bore the impress of heavy trouble, and in 
the dark eyes, and generally in the straight and 
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refined features, it presented a strong resemblance 
to that of Mrs. Carruthers. 

Not unnaturally, for the gentleman in question 
was Mark Feiton, Mrs. Carruthers's brother. 

The third component of the group, a young 
man, who leant against the frame of the opeu 
Window and looked out, his face tumed away 
from the Speaker and the "other Hstener," hia 
tall loosely-built figure distincüy visible from the 
read, was George Dallas. 

'' Under these circumstances, and seeing that 
waiting was inevitable, and that I could do no- 
thing in that matter actively," Mark Feiton was 
saying, " I determined to come on here at onee* 
All I heard at Poynings — " 

"I hope you were properly entertained there?'* 
Said Mr. Carruthers, in the old " of Poynings'* 
manner. 

"Perfectly, my dear sir — ^perfecily. As I waa 
saying, all I heard at Poynings, and what George 
told me" — he cast a quick glance at his nephew 
here, in which there was already hearty liking 
— "made me more than ever anxious to see 
Laura. Besides, I was exceedingly anxious to 
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make your acqnaintance wiihout any furiher de* 
lay.» 

' " A wish which I reciprocated, I assure you, 
Mr. Feiton." 

" In bringing George with me, I aoted on niy 
ownjudgment, and on a conviction that you would 
regard the matter as 1 do. I beUeved you would 
consider him entiÜed to see his mother, and would 
be glad to leam from me that bis prospects in life 
are as mueh improved as bis inclination and de- 
termination to do tbem honour are genuine and 
streng." 

" You are quite right, Mr. Feiton," said the 
honourable old genüeman, who had begun to feel 
himself somehow beaten by fate, and was, secretly, 
immensely relieved that his step-son had made his 
appearance without having been sent for, and in 
such unexeeptionable Company. " It is necessary 
now that Mr. Dallas — ^that — that George" (he got 
out the Word with an immense effort, and it meant 
everyihing) " should be near his mother. I am 
glad to know he has found a friend in you." 

" And I am still more glad to believe," said 
Mr. Feiton, not precisely interrupting Mr. Car- 
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rathers, but taking adyantage of a slight pause to 
speak — " I am glad to know that he found me just 
when he was learnmg to do wiihout any one.". 

It is possible {hat a good deal of Mr. Carru- 
thers's trouble — and he had suffered severely since 
he had left England — ^had had its origin in a con- 
viction, which had stolen upon hhn at first, and 
latterly had threatened to overwhehn him, that he 
had not been faultless in his conduct towards his 
wife and his treatment of her son. He had found 
out very shorüy after they had left Poynings— for 
in the deadening of her faculties, forgetfuhiess of 
her fear of him had come — how mistaken he had 
been in supposing that he had suppressed her love 
for George, her constant remembrance of him, or 
had supplied by all he had given her for the boon 
he had withheld. In her placid way, when she 
would sit for hours talking softly to herseif, his 
wife had administered some very telling lessons to 
Mr. Carruthers. It was with an imeasy surprise 
that he came to feel how very dear she was to him, 
how indispensable to his lifo, how strangely the 
things which had held the first place in his estima- 
tion, behind which he had ranked her, and she had 
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been content humbly to follow, feil away into com- 
plete insignifieanQe. He actually forgot Poynings 
at times, and was not worried by fears that Üie 
lawn was not properly mown and smoothly rolled, 
or by visions of fallen leaves lying about in the 
sacred places. His " business papers" were duly 
forwarded to him, but they did not interest bim 
mueb; bis mind diyelt almost entirely on his 
wife's State, and he was rapidly passing, as might 
be expected jfrom a man whose moral perceptions 
had been suddenly awakened and enlarged, from 
the recognition of his true share of blame in the 
calamity whieh had befallen ihem, to an exaggera- 
tion of that share, whieh rendered him almost ob- 
livious of the provocation he had reeeived. Had 
George Dallas suddenly appeared before his step- 
fiither at Poynings, he might not have been well 
reeeived; the influence of old habits and associa- 
tions, in the sense of the Promulgation of the old 
edict of banishment, might have successfully over- 
powered the new influences striving with pride 
and obstinaey in the by lio means bad heart of 
Mr. Carruthers. But the oecasion had been most 
auspicious. Here, in a foreign place, where Mr. 
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Carruthers was positively oppressed with a sense 
of strangeness, and where no one was present to 
know anything about the concession he was mak- 
ing, he had but trifling difßculties to overcome, 
and the meeting between the three gentleman had 
been kindly, unreserved, and cordial. 

The report of his wife's condition, which Mr. 
Carruthers had made to her son and brother, was 
not very reassuring, and was doubly distressing 
to George, in consequence of the stress which his 
step-father laid upon the good effeet to be antici- 
pated by his restoration to her. Had Mr. Car- 
ruthers been in a less charitable frame of mind, 
he might have taken the silence and sadness with 
which George received his assurances on this 
point for sullenness; but he did not, he was 
aetually leaming to make aJlowance for the tem- 
peraments and the feelings of other people. 

Mr. Feiton and his nephew had arrived at 
Hombour^ on the preceding evening, and Mr. 
Feiton had communicated by letter with Mr. 
Carruthers, who had named an early hour on the 
following day for receiving his unknown brother- 
in-law and his litÜe-known step-son. Their in- 
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sciousness told him had had no trifling result for 
either, between him and the jealously guarded 
heiress ? It augured well for George's future that 
he feit deeply sony at the moment the girl's name 
was mentioned that his step-father had sustained 
this unintentional and unknown wrong at his 
hands. As things were going now, he and Cläre 
might have met, in all probability, openly and 
blamelessly ; and George feit, in his altered mood, 
that he would willingly part with the romance and 
mystery which now attended their acquaintance to 
escape firom the sense that he had been uneandid, 
that he had misied the girl by her ardent fancy, 
and under the temptation of resentment against his 
step-father. It was too late now, as George feit 
bitterly, for such regret ; the future would enable 
him only so far to retrieve the past as the most 
serupulous abstinence from avaihng himself of the 
opportunity whose oecurrence he now regretted 
might retrieve it. Cläre would probably know 
him in his true character soon ; for he saw at once 
that Mr. Carruthers, having taken the generous 
resolution, had taken it thoroughly; and she 
would despise him for the deeeit he had praetised 
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towards her, forgetting, in his hot-headed resont- 
ment against her uncle, and infataation with her- 
seif, that such knowledge must come, and such 
contempt come with it, Heavily the punishment 
of the past was falKng upon George Dallas, even 
in this hour of reconciliation, or rehabilitation, of 
absolute good fortune, His uncle had been im- 
pressed ip Ins favour beyond his expectations ; he 
had leamed not to expect much from young inen 
and only sons; and George had been perfectly 
candid with him, so that the eider man had gained 
an insight into his character, füll of encourage- 
ment and hope. Mr. Feiton had told him that he 
should make his future safe, so far as pecuniary 
independence could secure it; and though George 
had suffered severely from want of money, and 
knew well from how much evil he might have 
been preserved by its possession, he did not over- 
estimate the extent of that security ; so that the 
tide of fortune had indeed tumed for the prodigal 
son. But the husks were still between his teeth, 
and bitter in his mouth. There were two women 
in the world infinitely dear to him, and he had 
injured them both : the one, probably, mortally j 
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the oiher basely, as he now knew and feit — how 
ßeverely, time alone could teil, The fortune with 
which his uncle would endow him could not pur- 
chase ihe reversal of these facts ; the respecta- 
bility with which he. could cover the past could 
not efface that stain. 

" As a man soweth, so shall he reap ;" and 
harvest-time vas heavy for George. 

Thus thinking, Gteorge's attention had wan- 
dered from the conversation between the others, 
and was only recalled by Mr. Felton's addressing 
him direcüy. 

'^ Your mother was always in possession ot 
your address, George, was she not ?" 

" Certainly," replied George, "until lately — 
until her illness. I left London for Amsterdam 
just before it commenced, and did not hear from 
or write tö her, beyond a few lines, untü I got 
your letter, sir," tuming to Mr. Carruthers. 

" That decides it, you see," continued Mr. 
Feiton, in pursuance of the remarks which George 
had not heard. " My sister evidently never re- 
ceived any letter or message from Arthur, or, as 
you suggest, she would have put George in com- 
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mumcation with him. I can only condude ihat 
he left England again to retum to some of his 
Continental haunts — ^they were not töo reputAble," 
Said Mr. Feiton bitterly — " and has not yet re- 
tumed. I must only wait, and for erery röasön I 
had better wait liere." 

" Certainly," said Mr. Carruthers. " I am 
very sorry you should have anything to distress 
you, in addition to my wife's illness, in Coming to 
England, especially in connection with your son." 

A footman — one of the " suite" who had at- 
tended Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers of Poynings on 
their departure from that deserted locality — ^now 
entered, and announced that Dr. Merle had ar-* 
rived. As it had been previously arranged that 
Mr. Carruthers should oonsult that high authority 
in their absence, the uncle« and nephew took their 
hats and went out into the prim little garden, 
whence they reached the shady read. There they 
paced up and down, passing and passed by the 
groups of loungers, some of whom were attracted 
by the preoccupied and serious air with which the 
two genüemen conversed. 

^^ If I did not know that he had sufScient 
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money to last for a longer time than I have been 
wiihout news of him, and also that he has a happy 
knack of making money wherever he may be, in 
some way or other, I shonld at once communicate 
with ihe poHce," Mr. Feiton was saying. 

" Yes," said George ; " but the worst of it is, 
we don't know what poUce to communicate with, 
whether English or foreign. If he had not taken 
his money out of the Liverpool bank, we might 
suppose him to be in England; but that looks 
conclusive, doesn't it ?" 

" It certainly does," said Mr. Feiton. «' The 
only clue I have is the fact that he did draw the 
money, and wrote me the line I told you of" — 
he opened his pocket-book mechanically as he 
spoke, glanced at a letter placed within the leaves, 
replaced the book in his breast-pocket, and went 
on, — " promising further particulars. It is almost 
incredible that he should be in England, and 
not have written again. My letters to him, 
addressed to the Liverpool bank, have not been 
sent for. He got one when he drew the money." 

" Yes, I know," said George. They had talked 
the matter over many times, and never drew 
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nearer a conclusion. It was evident to Gteorge, 
on the present occasion, that the character of his 
uncle's apprehensions was undergoing a change. 
At first^ he had treated his son's silenee as oaly 
one additional example of the utter callousness and 
indifference to which the father was only too well 
accustomed. Greorge, to whom his cousip was an 
utter stranger, had accepted his uncle's view of 
the matter, at first, unquestioned ; but he had 
bocome unsatisfied and uncertain about it of late, 
and was anxious, without alarming Mr. Feiton, to 
lead him to take active steps for obtaining infor- 
mation of the whereabouts of his son. 

" I feel satisfied he left England again, and 
knows nothing of my movements. He will write 
out to New York, however ; and if he has only 
done so now, there will be some delay before he 
knows I am in Europe." 

" Don't you think," asked George, hesitat- 
ingly, " he would send to Liverpool for the letters^ 
if he were in any uncertainty, before writing to 
New York? I confess I don't like his leaving 
them imclaimed. Nene of the reasons which may 
explain his silenee reach to an explanation of that. 
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I don't think you ought to let much more time go 
over. If you had a likeness of him — " He 
hesitated very much here, and looked aside at 
hiff uncle, who tumed sharply towards him, and 
Said: 

"WeUI WhatI If I had a likeness— " 

" You might have had it copied, and the pho- 
tographs distributed to the poliee ; so ihat, if any- 
ihing shonld be wrong — •" 

" Wrong? In what sense, George? Do you 
begin to fear that anything has happened to him ? 
You never said so at firsi" 

" Because I did not think so, uncle; and I 
am not seriously uneasy now — not at all ; but I 
think a reasonable time has elapsed, and we ought 
now to make active inquiry. When he turns up, 
and finds out what trouble and anxiety he has^ 
given, he will be more considerate in fiiture." 

" Ah," said Mr. Feiton, with a sigh, " I don't 
think Arthur is open to any conviction of that 
kind. What do you think it best to do, now ?" 

^' Well, uncle, you see you have been three 
weeks in Europe, and those three weeks make a 
considerable addition to tlie time since you heard. 
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from him. If you write by the next mail to New 
York for a copy of bis photograph — You are 
eure you have not one with you ?" 

'' Quito sure. Since I found I had not one in 
my desk, I have searched everywhere among my 
luggage^ but I have not one." 

" Well, then, if you write by this mail for a 
copy, and it is sent by retum mail, if he has not 
tumed up in the mean time, and things go on well 
here, I think you had better put the matter into 
the hands of the police. It is true you do not 
know whether Arthur is in England now, or 
abroad ; but the last place in which you know him 
io have been is London, and from that informa- 
tion they must work." 

" True," Said Mr. Feiton ; and then continued, 
in a slow reluctant tone, '^ I shrink from it, I oon- 
fess. A matter which is pkced in the hands of 
the police always impUes something disgracefrd; 
and tbough I don't expect to find that Arthur has 
disposed of his time and his money yery creditably, 
I don't like to make so sure of it as I feel convinced 
a dose investigation will make me." 

Mr. Feiton spoke with some agitation, and 
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George thrilled wijbh a mingled feeling of pity. 
and dread, he did not loiow of what. But he 
Said, cheerily : 

" Well, sir, let us hope there will be no occa- 
sion for making any such investigation. You 
can't have an answer for nearly ihree weeks, and 
a great deal may happen in ihat time. Arthur 
may be here long before then, to answer for him- 
self, and laugh at us for our anxiety aboüt such a 
Citizen of the world, old and new." 

" I don't like it,'* George thought, as he 
walked on in silence by ihe side of his unde — " I 
don't like it And it's very piain I am not the 
only black sheep in ihe family flock, nor, I suspect, 
the blackesi I will see that he writes to New 
York ; and I will teil Bouth all about this when he 
comes, and hear what he says, My unde will not 
mind my telling him now, I dare say." 

" When do you expect your friends, George ?" 
asked Mr. Feiton, striking ihe chord of George's 
ihought, afl»r the fashion which everyone knows 
and nobody can explain. 

" To-morrow, or ihe day after, sir," replied 
George. " Routh wrote from Paris yesterday." 
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" I am sorry for Mrs. Routh," said Mr. Feiton; 
"she's too seeretive and too cautious, too silent 
and too cunning, for my fancy ; but she is an in- 
teresting woman and a wonderfully good wife, I 
am sure, though of the stony order." 

" That is come to her lately," said George, in 
an eager tone, " since her health Las failed so 
inueli. You eaxinot imagine what a difFerent crea- 
ture she was only a little wliile ago. Slie was as 
bright as the sunshine and as gay as a lark. She 
is, indeed, a wonderful wife — the most devoted I 
ever knew ; and her useftdness in everything, in 
all a woman's ordinary ways and in many quite 
extraordinary, in all Routh's business matters, is 
marvellous. Even her delicate health, though she 
has lost her good looks very much, and her spirits 
quite, has not made any alteration in that. I 
cannot coneeive what Routh would do without 
her." 

" H'm I 1 wonder if he is quite so uncer- 
tain," said Mr. Feiton drily, and to George's siu*- 
prise. " I don't like your friend, and I don't trust 
him." 

" What do you mean ?" asked George. " Don't 
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trust him ? Do you mean that you don't trust hi» 
feelings or his conduct to Harnet?" 

" Precisely so, my dear boy. Mrs. Eouth is a 
devoted wife ; but I am very much mistaken — and 
remember I have been playing looker -on for a 
fortnigbt or so, and interested in my part, too, 
considering what you told me about yourself and 
these people — if she is not a very imhappy one. 
I do not pretend to explain my convictions, but 
I am quite clear about tiiem. She loves Bouth 
— ^that's piain enough — but she is miserable with 
him." 

" Do you really think so ? She is dreadfully 
changed, I know, but I thought it might be only 
in consequence of her ill health. Miserable with 
him! At all events, he is not unkind to her. 
I know he is very anxious about her health ; for 
he has left London, at much ineonvenience and 
great risk of loss, to bring her here for the 
waters." 

" And for a tum at the gaming-tables for 
himself, I fancy. South has to me the air of a 
man who has been constrained into temporary 
respeetabihty, and is heartily tired of it." 
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" I am sorry you have so bad an opinion of 
iiimj sir," said George, who could not resist an 
uneasy Impression that his uncle was right, and 
that the experiment of a renewed intimacy with 
Routh was not likely to be brilliantly successful, 
"for I was thinking of Consulting him about the 
best way of finding out Arthur's whereabouts." 

" No, mo," Said Mr. Feiton, quickly and em- 
phatically ; " say nothing to him about any busi- 
ness of mine ; give the man no pretext to fasten 
an intimacy upon me. We want no devemess 
of his kind in our work." 

" Very well, sir," said George. He was dis- 
contented with his uncle, because he had formed 
what the young man knew in his heart was a just 
opinion of Routh, and discontented with himself 
because he could not combat it. " Of course I 
will speak of your affairs to no one without your 
permission. But one thing I must say for Bouth, 
I do think he loves his wife." 

" And I think he hates her," said Mr. Feiton. 

They had tumed in their walk, and were close 
by the litüe garden gate as he uttered these 
words. At that moment it opened, and a servant 
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uppeared. He told the two gentlemen that Mr. 
Carruthers wished to see ihem, and they followed 

liim silentlj into the house. 

« ♦ « ♦ « 

^^ I am quite clear that the experiment may be 
tried with safety and advantage," said Dr. Merle, 
at tiie elose of a long conversation with Mr. Feiton 
and George Dallas. Dr. Merle was an elderly 
gentleman, with a bald head, a thin faee^ and eyes 
as Piercing, as streng, and as resolute as those 
of an eagle ; a sort of man to be " qirite clear" 
about his ideas and decisions in general. ^^ I 
have feit persuaded all along that the state of 
Mrs. Carruthers's nervous System was produced 
by a shock, though Mr. Carruthers had no know- 
ledge of the fact, and could supply me with no 
particulars." 

Here was a pretty state of things ; Mr. Car- 
ruthers of Poynings obliged to listen to a stranger 
informing him that his own wife had received 
a shock on his own premises without his know- 
ledge, confirming the opinions of two other pre- 
suming individuals, and totally indifferent to the 
effect upon his feelings. But Mr. Carruthers 
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of Poymngs bore it wonderftdly well. He aetually 
nodded acquiescence towards ihe presumptuou» 
doctor, and did not feel in the least angry. 

"Yes," repeated Dr. Merle, emphatically^ 
" there has been a shock, no doubt about li The 
nerves are still very weak, very mueh shaken, 
but the general health so mueh re-established, 
that I do not anticipate anything but the best 
results from the attempt to coriimiinieate a plea- 
sant and happy Impression to Mrs. Carruthers, 
though, owing to her distressing state just now, 
that Impression must necessarily take the form of 
a shock also. But" — ^and Dr. Merle smiled, and 
looked at each of his hearers in tum — " I think 
you will agree with me, gentlemen, that there 
is litÜe, if any, reliable evidence that any one 
was ever killed or hurt by an agreeable sur- 
prise. Mr. Carruthers has been so good as to 
convey to me that it would be an agreeable sur- 
prise to my patient to see him and her son 
together, and I am quite clear that the sooner the 
experiment is tried, and that Mrs. Carruthers 
knows there is also another pleasure in störe for 
her" — with a bow to Mr. Feiton — " the better." 
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George stood up, and followed bis step-father 
xnechanically. His convietion, from the first mo- 
ment he had heard of his mother's state, had been 
streng that she would be roused to recollection by 
the sight of bim, and restored to a condition 
which would permit bim to dissipate the delusion 
whieb had so terribly affected her. He only knew 
the Beeret — ^he only eould undo the ül. Should 
tbis fail, he would reveal all to Mr. Feiton and 
to bis step-fatberj whose altered conduct to bim 
had removed the danger of any ill results to bis 
motber from such a revelation. 

Mr. Carruthers preceded George across a wide 
corridor to a large and airy room, where the Win- 
dows were wide open — ^wbere white curtains flut- 
tered in the air, scented by the breath of flowers. 
Just inside the door he 'motioned to George to 
remain there, and then approached a large cbair, 
whose bigh back hid its oecupant from George's 
sight. He stooped over ibe cbair, and said, in a 
softer voice than the Poynings household had been 
accustomed to hear : 

'^ Laura, I have brought some one to see you 
tbis morm'ng." 



I 
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George could not see jGrom where he stood, 
but he concluded there was a sign of assent, for 
Mr, Carruthers beckoned him rapidly forward, 
and the next instant he was by his side, and had 
Seen his mother's face. Another, and his mother 
had started up, and, with a piereing cry of 
^^ George 1 My soni my son!" had fallen sense- 
less into his arms. 



CHAPTER XL 

MBS. IRETON P. BEMBRIDGB. 

The experiment which Dr. Merle had sanctioned 
proved successful. The wise physician had cahned 
the apprehensions with which her husband and 
son re^arded the swoon into which Mrs. Carru- 
thers had fallcH upon reeognising George, and 
had hinted that on her recovery ihe mother and 
son should be left alone. 

" The old gentieman," said Dr. Merle to Mr. 
Feiton, " and a fine old gentleman he is — a HtÜe 
peculiar, but it would not do the World any härm 
to have a few more of his sort in it — ^has told me 
a good deal of the family history intentionally, 
and some of it unintentionally ; and I have not 
the least doubt that the root of Mrs. Carruthers's 
disease is simply her son." 

"He has given her some trouble, I know," 
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Said Mark Feiton, with a sigh; "but hardly sa 
much as tiiat comes to, I fancy." 

" Well, well, I won't be positive ; but I think 
so. No young man ever teils all the trutii about 
bis follies; and, indeed, no middle-aged or old 
man, for that matter; and rely upon it, bis mother 
knows more than any one eise. Sbe will do well, 
Mr. Feiton. Sbe sees bim all rigbt, no matter 
how wrong be may bave been; tbere's notbing 
gravely amiss now. We may leave her to time 
now, and ber son's society." 

"Do you tbink I may venture to see ber 
soon ?" 

" Lnpossible to say, for a day or two, my dear 
sir; impossible to say. Mr. Carrutbers and Mr. 
Dallas must explain your Coming to ber. I don't 
prescribe two sbocks, you know, even pleasant 
ones ; and tben I bave no doubt you will perfeet 
tbe eure." 

Mr. Feiton acknowledged tbe smootb speecb 
witb an absent sort of smile, and Dr. Merle took 
bis leave. 

" You are sure tbere is notbing wrong witb 
you, G^eorge ? You are quite siu'e you are in no 

VOL. II. s 
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danger ?" said Mrs. Carruthers, late in tiie after- 
noon of that day, to her son, as she lay quietly 
on a large sofa drawn dose to the window, where 
the panes were glittering in the dying light Her 
fece was tumed towards him, her dark eyes a 
Utile troubled, and not so bright as ihey had been, 
resting fondly and with a puzzled expression upon 
his faee^ and one thin hand fondly clasped in his. 
George was lying on the floor beside her sofa, 
his head resting against her pillow, and the fin- 
gers of her other hand were moving sojMy among 
his rieh brown curls. 

" Nothing, indeed, mother. All is well with 
mö' — much, much better than I ever expected or 
hoped; but you must not agitate yourself, or 
ask any questions. Dr. Merle and Mr. Carru- 
Üiers have put me on my honour not to talk to 
you of the past, and we must keep our word, you 
know;" and the young man tenderly kissed the 
hand he held in his. 

" Yes, yes," she said, in an absent, searching 
tone; " but there is something — there was some- 
thing— I— " 

" Hush, mother 1 In the time to come you 
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shall know everything, but for the present you 
must simply trust me. Indeed, there is nothing 
wrong. I am here with you, brought here and 
welcomed by Mr. Carruthers. You remember 
that he did not like me^ and he had good cause ; 
yes, he had good cause, but that is all over now. 
I am here with his füll sauction and approba- 
tion, and you must be content to know that, to 
feel it, and to reet. You have to get streng and 
well now, mother, and then we shall all be quite 
happy." 

"Yes, George, yes. I can rest now," said 
his mother. And she nesÜed down upon her 
sofa, and he drew the coverings around her, and 
they both kept silence ; and presently, in the- au- 
tumnal evening, when the moon rose over ihe 
dark Taunus, and the lights began to sparkle all 
over the little white town, Mrs. Carruthers feil 
asleep, with her hand clasped in that of her son, 
and her wom but always handsome face resting 
against his brown curls, 

The days went by, and with the lapse of each 
Mrs. Carruthers made an advance towards the 
recovery of her health and her facultles. Very 
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shortly after tiieir meeting, Greorge had spoken 
to her of his uncle; and though he found it diffi- 
cult to fix her attention or engage her interest, 
he sueceeded in ascertaming that she remombered 
all the circumstances of her brother's life, and 
that he had expressed a wish and Intention to 
come to England. 

" Mark is not häppy in his son," 6ho said 
one day to Mr. Oarruthers and Gteorge, who had 
been talking to her by preconcerted arrangement 
on the subject. "I fear he has given him a 
great deal of trouble. I remember in many of 
his letters he said he was not blest, like me, with 
a son of whom he could be proud." 

George reddened violenüy as his mother's 
harmless words showed him how she had con- 
cealed all her grief from her brother, and Struck 
him with sudden shame and confiision in his step- 
father's presence. Mr. Oarruthers feit inexpres- * 
sibly confused also ; and as readin^ss was not the^ 
Grand Lama's forte, he blundered out : 

"Well, my dear, never mind about bis son. 
You would be glad to seo your brother Mark, 
wouldn't you ?" 
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Mrs, Carruthers looked eamestiiy at him as 
she raised herseif from her pillows, and the faint 
oolour in her cheek deepened into a dark flush as 
she Said : 

" Glad to see my broiher Mark I Indeed I 
sliould be. Is he here too ?'* 

So, after long years, the broiher and sister 
met again ; and Mark Feiton was a little diverted 
firom his anxiety aboat his son by the interest 
and affection with which his sister inspired him, 
and the streng hold which George Dallas gained 
upon the affections of a man who had been sorely 
wounded in his own hopes and expeetations. He 
was not under any mistaken impression about his 
nephew. He knew that George had caused his 
mother the deepest grief, and had for a long 
time gone as wrong as a young man could go 
short of entering on a criminal career. But he 
divided the good from the evil in his character ; 
he diseemed something of the noble and the 
generous in the young man; and if he laid too 
much to the aecount of circumstances, and band- 
led his follies too tenderly it was because he had 
himself suffered from all the grief which profli- 
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gacy, combined wiüh cold and calculating mean- 
ness, can inflict upon a parent's heart. 

Greorge Dallas yielded easily to the influence 
of happiness. His gay and pleasant manner was 
füll of fascination, and of a certain easy grace 
which had peculiar charms for his Transatlantio 
nncle; and his love for his mother was a con- 
stant pleasure to her brother to witness, and an 
irresistible testimony to the nnspoiled nature of 
ihe son. True^ this affection had not availed to 
restrain him formerly; but ihe partial uncle 
argued that circomstances had been against the 
boy, and that he had not had fair play. It was 
not very sound reasoning, but there was nothing 
to contradict it just at present, and Mr. Feiton 
was content to feel rather than to reason. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eouth had arrived at Homburg 
immediately after Mr. Feiton and George had 
reached that place of fashionable resort Their 
lodginga were in a more central Situation than 
those of Mr. and Mrs. Camithers, and were with- 
in easy reach of all the means of diversion which 
ihe wicked litÜe resort of the designing and their 
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dupes commanded. George Dallas did not see 
much of Houth. He had been distarbed and 
impressed by Mr. Feltön's exceedingly emphatio 
expression of opinion respecting that genÜeman ; 
he had been filled with a vague regret^ for which 
now and then he took himself to task, as ungrate- 
ftd and whimsical, for having renewed his inti- 
macy with Bouth. His levity, his callousness/ 
respecting the dreadfiil event conceming which 
he had consulted him, had shocked George at the 
time, and his sense of them had grown with every 
hour's consideration of the matter (and they were 
many) in which he had since engaged. Nothing 
had occurred to him to reverse or weaken the 
force of Kouth's opinion; but he could not get 
over his heartiessness. They met, indeed, fre- 
quently, They met when George and his unde, 
or his step-father, or both, walked aboat the town 
and its environs, or in the gardens; they met 
when George strolled about the salons of.the 
Kursaal^ religiously abstaining firom play. It 
was stränge how the taste for it had passed away 
jfrom him, and how litüe he suffered, even at 
first, in estabhshing the rule of self-restraint ; but 
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they rarely met in private, and ihey had not had 
half an hour's conversation in the week which 
had now elapsed since Bouth and Harnet had 
arrived at Homburg, 

But George had seen Harriet daily. Every 
aftemoon he escorted his mother during her 
drive, and then he called on Mrs. Bouth. Hi» 
Visits tortured her, and yet they pleased her too. 
Above all, there was security in them. She 
should know everything he was doing; she 
should be quite sure no other influence, stronger, 
dangerous, was at work, while he came to her 
daily, and talked to her in the old frank way. 
Routh shrank from seeing him, as Harriet well 
knew, and feit, also, that there was security in 
his Visits to her. " He will keep out of George's 
way, of course," she said to herseif, when she 
acquiesced in the expediency of following Dallas 
to Homburg, and the necessity for keeping him 
strictly in sight, for some time at least. " He 
will not imdertake the daily torture. No; that, 
too, must be my share. Well, I am tied to the 
stake, and there is no escape; only an interval 
of slumber now and then, more or less rare and 
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brief. I don't want'to tie him to it also — ^he 
could not bear it as I can." 

And she bore it well — wonderfully well, on 
the whole, though the simile of bodily torture ift 
not overdrawn as representing what she endured» 
By a sort of tacit mutual consent, ihey never al- 
luded to Deane, or the discovery of the murder» 
George, who never coidd bear the sight of a 
woman's suffering, had a vivid recolleption of the 
terrible emotion she had undergone when he dis- 
dosed the truth to her, and determined to avoid 
the subject for the fiiture. She understood this^ 
but she feit tolerably certain that if any new 
compUcation arose, if any occasion of doubt or 
hesitation presented itself, George would seek her 
advice. She should not be kept in ignorance, and 
that was enough. She had ascertained, before 
ihey left London, that George had not mentioned 
the matter to Mr. Feiton ; and when the young 
man told her how otherwise complete his expla» 
nation with Mr. Feiton had been, she feit a degree 
of satisfaction in the proof of her power and influ- 
ence afforded by this reticence. 

The positive injunction ..hich Mr. Feiton had 
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laid upon his nephew aided Qeorge's sensitiveness 
wiih respect to Harriet. He feit convinced that if 
lis nncle had known her as he knewher, he would 
have been satisfied to confide to her the trouble 
and anxieiy under which he laboured, and whose 
origin was assuming, to George's mind, increasing 
seriousness with every day which passed by 
wiihout bringmg news of Mr. Felton's son. But 
he would not, however he might find relief and 
counsel by doing so, discuss with Hamet a matter 
which he been positively forbidden to discuss with 
her husband : he could not ask her secrecy without 
hurting her by an explanation of Mr. Felton's ill 
opinion of Eouth. So it happened that these two 
persons met every day, and that much liking, con- 
fidence, and esteem existed on the man's part 
towards the woman, and yet unbroken silence was 
maintained on the subject which deeply engaged 
the minds of both. Philip Deane's name was 
never mentioned by Harriet, nor did Dallas speak 
of Arthur Felton. 

So Mrs. Carruthers improved in health. Mr. 
Carruthers was very gracious and affable to his 
Btep-son, and terribly nervous aiid anxious about 
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his wife, on whom, if the worthy physician could 
have been brought to consent, he would have kept 
Dr. Merle in perpetual attendance, being incapable 
of recognising the importance — ^indeed, almost the 
existenoe — of any patient of that genfleman's, 
except Mrs. Camithers, of Poynings. Mr. Feiton 
heard nothing of his son, and waited, frequently 
discussing the subject with Mr. Carruthers and 
his nephew; and the bright sweet autumn days 
went on. Afterwards, when George reviewed 
their course, and pondered on the stränge and 
waywaxd ways through which Ws life had lain, 
he ihought of the tranquilliiy, the lull there had 
been in that time, with wonder. 

The change of scene, the physical effort, a 
certain inevitable deadening effect produced by 
the lapse of time, more powerful in cases of ex- 
treme excitement than its spaee would seem to 
Warrant, had had their effect on Harriet's spirits 
and appearance. She looked more like herseif, 
George thought, when he came to make her his 
daily visit. Perhaps he had become more accus- 
tomed to the change he had noted with solici- 
tude on his retum to London ; she was certainly 
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more cheerftd. He did not take account of übe 
fact that he did not see her in Routh's Company, 
though his imcle's comment on her husband's feel- 
ings towards her frequenÜy and painfiilly recurred 
to him. Harriet questioned him frequenÜy about 
his mother, and Greorge, ftdl of gratitude for her 
kindness and sympathy, spoke freely of her, of his 
rnicle, of the altered position in which he stood 
with his step-father, and of his improved condition 
and hopes. There were only two persons of in- 
terest to him whom he did not mention to Harriet. 
They were Arthur Feiton and Cläre Carruthers. 

" Have you ever been to ihe Kursaal in the 
evening?" he asked Harriet one day, as they were 
talking, and looking at the groups of gaily dressed 
men and women lounging past the window where 
they were seated. , 

" Yes, I have gone in there onee or twice with 
Stewart ; but I got tired of it very. soon, and I 
don't want to go again." 

" My uncle met an old aequaintance there last 
evening," George went on; "he does not par- 
tieularly care about it either ; but we were stroll- 
ing about the gardens until rather late, and then 
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we went in and had a look at the ball-room. I 
had been watching a lady for some time, out-and- 
out the best dancer in the room, when she came 
up to my unde and spoke to him, and I find out 
she is quite a celebrity here." 

" Indeed," said Harnet, not vehemently inter- 
ested. 

" Yes, quite," said George; "andjudging by 
what my uncle says, I should think she was a 
celebrity in New York too. I should like to show 
her to you, Mrs. Eouth ; she is like one of those 
impossible women in the American novels, with 
Clusters of currants made in carbuncles, and 
bunches of cherries in flawless rubies, in their 
hair — ^you know the kind of thing I mean. I 
fancy the Phoenix would look shy about insuring 
her wardrobe, and Hancock feel dubious about 
matching her diamonds. Such a twinkling, flash- 
ing, glittering, coaxing, flippant mortal I never 
met in my life. I wonder if she dresses as gor- 
geously under the sunshine as under the gas." 

" She has quite taken your fancy, George. 
Did Mr. Feiton introduce you ?" 

" Yes. There she stood, looking up in his 
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face, but I am quite sure seeing me and every 
other person in the room at the same time, and 
cliattering like a Yankee magpie; so my uncle 
presented me to — Mrs. Ireton P. Bembridge, as 
he called her, in American fashion. She was 
there, with a whole host of people, and I didn't 
fancy them, * ke-inder didn't/ as she woidd say, 
no doubt, and went away as soon as I coidd." 

« Is she a widow ?" 

^^Yes — ^at least, I think so; I heard nothing 
of Ireton P," ' 

" She will be cultivating your unde, or your- 
self, George. A handsome, rieh young widow, 
and an old acquaintance of your uncle's, eh ?" 

" I don't feel in the least hke it, Mrs. Routh, 
and I am sure the sparkling, flashing, dashing 
lady I met last night would fly at no such mean 
quarry. I have rather a notion, too, that my 
uncle does not like her." 

^^Haveyou? Did he seem displeased at the 
meeting ?" 

" Not exactly displeased — ^but — I am beginning 
to understand him now wonderfully well, and in 
some things he is so like my mother. Now, with 
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her I can always feel whether she likes a person or 
not without her saying a word — I could formerly, 
I mean, when she was more susceptible to im- 
pressions than she is now. It's just the same in 
my unde's case ; and I knew, in a minute, he 
didn't like Mrs. Ireton P. Bembridge." 

"Where is she staying? At the ^Quatre 
Saisons,' I suppose ?" 

"No," Said George; "she has one of ihe 
Schwarzchild houses. You know them, Mrs. 

Eouth r 

" Yes, I know them," said Harriet. " I saw 
the Frau Schwarzchild yesterday, rejoicing in a 
pink parasol with a coral handle, set with tur- 
quoises in clumps." 

" That's the woman. Shouldn't wonder if the 
parasol were a waif from the wardrobe of Mrs. 
Treten P. Bembridge. She has, then, one of those 
huge houses for herseif and her attendants." 

" Did she teil you all this in the ball-room ?" 

^^All <Äi»? Bloss your innocence, she got 
ihrough such trivialities as these in about two 
minutes. I might have heard her whole history, 
and Ireton P.'s, no doubt, particulars of his last 
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illness — if he had a last illness — included, if I had 
asked her to dance. And, by Jove !" said Greorge, 
starting up and pushing hack the musHn curtain 
which impeded Hamet's view of ihe street some- 
what, " there she is, coming down the street in a 
pony-carriage, and looking like a whole triumphal 
procession on one set of wheels." 

Harriet looked out with an assumption of 
more curiosiiy than she feit. In a low, elegant, 
but rather over-ornamented equipage, drawn by 
two gray ponies, likewise rather over-ornamented, 
but very handsome and of great value, sat a lady 
of beauty as undeniable as that of her horses, 
and elegance as striking as that of her carriage. 
Woman-like, Harriet remarked the magnifieence 
of her dress before she noticed the beauty of her 
face, set off as it was by the aid of the most 
perfect hat and feaiher ever put together by the 
milliner's art. That beauty was at once of the 
correct and the sparkling order. Her features 
were of statuesque regularity, but they had all 
the piquant brilliancy of rieh, glowing, passionate 
life. Cheeks and Ups flushed with the fidl colour 
ofhealth, masses ofhair of the darkest, glossiest 
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brown coiled up in endless braids and rolls under 

the inimitable hat ; eyes so dark that to call them 

black was a venial exaggeration ; teeth which 

shone like jewels ; and in the face, the air, over 

the whole person and equipment of the woman, 

from the wrists outstretched over the reuis she 

held, and on which broad bands of jewels flashed, 

to the tip of the satin boot which protruded be- 

neath the silken carriage-wrap spread daintily 

over her knees, an intolerable consciousness and 

domineering boldness which was simply odious. 

Her ponies were stepping leisurely ; her gUtter- 

ing eyes were looking right and left, as though 

she were searching for some one among the scat- 

tered groups she passed, and every member of 

which stared at her without disguise. As much 

of her dress as could be seen was a magnificent 

mixture of satin and lace and jewels ; and even in 

her dress there was a daring, reckless something, 

indefinable but distinct, which made the gazers 

feel that in staring at her there was no offence. 

" Stunning, isn't she, Mrs. Bouth ? I beg your 

pardon for the slang, but there is really no other 

Word. Blinding, dazzling,. and all the rest of it 
VOL. n. T 
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" Stuiming, certainly, Greorge," said Harnet, 
smiling ; " but, somehow, I don't ihink you caxe 
particularly to be stimned." 

*^Not in the least. She is not a bit mv 
style;'* and George, thinking of what "bis" 
siyle was, and how widely it differed W the 
trmmphant figure in the omate caxriage out 
there, let the musKn curtain drop, and tumed 
away from the window. Harriet sat down and 
took np her work. 

" A woman whom men would love for a litüe 
while, and hate bitterly after, I fancy ; but whom 
women would hate at once, and always." 

Mrs. Treten P. Bembridge had not found 
among the loungers in the town the individual 
whom her bright black eyes were seeking, when 
George Dallas and Harriet Eouth had marked 
her from the window. She had driven rapidly 
away past the gardens and the Schloss, and when 
fully two miles cutside the town she overtook 
a genüeman sauntering leisurely along, with his 
hands thrust deep into his pockets, and his moody 
eyes fixed upon the ground. The carriage was 
close upon him before he looked round, though 
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the soTind made by ihe wheels and tibe trotting 
horses had been distinct in ihe clear air, as they 
came along the empty road. Then he tumed 
and greeted the lady witii effiision. In a moment 
he had taken his place beside her^ and was 
whirled away into the green and golden distance 
of the forest, under the brow-crest of Taunus. 

" How very odd that you should Imow him,'* 
Said the gorgeous lady of the pony-camage to 
the gentleman seated beside her, as she walked 
her ponies along a shady road, where the slim 
trees stood on guard on either side, and the 
fallen leaves rustled under the wheels. 

" Not so very. odd. He is a near relative of 
one of my most intimate fiiends.'* 

" Ah, his nephew, I suppose you mean, a tall 
young man with good j^es, ma a remarkably 
rieh expression of count^Sroico." 

" I recognise the description certainly, and it 
is not flattering. That is the individual; his 
name is Dallas.'* 

" A booby, I'm convineed. How he caii be 
an intimate fi-iend of yours I cannot understand.'* 
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She said this raiher sulkily, which, by adding to 
its character of sincerity, made the indirect flat- 
, teiy in which she was a proficient all the more 
delicious. Her companion's eyes flashed with 
pleasnre as he tumed them upon her wiih a 
lock which she did not raise her eyes to receive, 
but which dyed her check a deeper rose-tint than 
before. Then she went on : 

" He is come here with Mr. Feiton to meet his 
oousin, I suppose. Arthur Feiton will not like that, 
I fancy. He regarded this fine family reunion as 
a very decided nuisance, I can assure you." 

"I don't quite understand you," her com- 
panion said. "Mr. Felton's son is not here, 
that I know of ; he certainly had not arrived 
yesterday, for Dallas was at my lodgings, and 
would have been sure to mention it." 

" No," replied the lady, with a slow provok- 
'ng smile, which lighted her eyes up with mis- 
chief, and showed more of her faultless teeth 
tlian always glistened on the world. " I know 
he is not here, but he is Coming. I gave him 
a rendezvous here for tliis very weck, in Paris, 
last March.'* 
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The genÜeman looked at her in such extreme 
surprise that it quite amused her. She did not 
only smile now, she laughed. 

" I will explain my meaning," she said, " in 
very few words. I have known the Feitons all 
my life, and Arthur has been more or less in 
love with me since he was a boy ; rather less 
than more, perhaps, for that's his way, and not 
at all to the detriment of his being quite as 
much in love with any namber of women be- 
sides. He and his father never got on welL 
Mr. Feiton did not like ^ his ways' as the goodies 
and gossips say, and, in particular, he did not like 
his being in love with me, for he can't bear me. 
Friglitfully bad taste, isn't it ? Get along, Presi- 
dent," this to one of the ponies, as she touched 
him up with her whip; "youVe had Walking 
enough. Awfidly bad taste — thank you, you 
needn't say yes; you're looking unutterable 
things. Of course, I don't mind that particu- 
larly, and I don't care for Arthur Feiton in the 
ve-ry least," with a most endianting drawl and 
the faintest pout of the crimson lips. " He made 
himself a perfeet nuisanee in Paris, and I really 
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must have quarrelled with him, if I had not gone 
away with some friends who wouldn't have Arthur 
— no, not in the ve-ry least," and she repeated 
the before-mentioned litÜe Performance quite en- 
chantingly. 

" But you agreed to meet him here ?" said the 
her companion, very moodily. 

" Agreed to meet him here ! How ridiculous 
you are ! I gave him rendezvous, which I beg 
to observe is not precisely the same thing as 
agreeing to meet him." 

" Sounds Uke it," said the genüemari, still mor» 
sulkily. 

" Very true ; but it isn't I meant to come 
here — I always lay my plans long beforehand — 
just at this time, and I thought I might as well 
let him come here as have him constantly teas- 
ing me in the mean time. It was a long while 
off, remember." And her black eyes danced with ' 
mischief and enticement. 

"And where is he now?" asked her com- 
panion, after he had given her another look 
which brought Üie buming colour to her cheeks 
once more. 
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" How on earth should /know ?" was her an- 
swer; and as she made it she tumed her head 
round, and looked him füll in the face. " How 
on earth should I know?" she repeated. "You 
don't imagine, I suppose, that I correspond with 
all the friends of my youth. No, no ; I never 
think of people when they are out of my sight. I 
have no one that I care about enough to think of 
in absence, and I never write a letter if I can pos- 
sibly ayoid it." 

" I understood, when Mr. Feiton came to 
London, he had not heard from his son for some 
time, and he has certainly not seen him there." 

" Very Ukely ; Master Arthur is not a particu- 
larly dutiful son. However, his father will see 
him here, if he stays tili next week, thafs a fact." 

" What sort of person is Mr. Felton's son? I 
can't say I admire the old gentleman much." 

"No! Don't get on with him? I should 
think not, neither do I ; but Arthur's not in the 
ve-ry least like him. Not nearly so good-look- 
ing; not like the Feitons, I should say, at all; 
like his mother. His cousin, ihough he's a big 
booby, is a good-looking fellow, and looks like a 
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genüeman. Now that's just what Arthur does 
not look like." 

4 

" And what is just what he does look like 1" 
afiked her companion, who took what he thought 
wafi a secret pleasure in hearing ihis nnknown 
admirer of the beautiftil woman who had capti- 
yated his fancy spoken of in depredating terms. 
But he was quite mistaken. Mrs. Ireton P. Bem- 
bridge discemed tiiis amiable sentiment wiih per- 
fect distinctness, and gave it all the nutriment to 
be supplied by the most consummate and dexterous 
coquetry. 

^' H'm !" she said, with a bewitching air of 
thought and deUberation. " What does Arthur 
Feiton look like? Vary like a Yankee, and a 
little like a Jew;" and she laughed most musi- 
cally. 

As Mrs. Ireton P. Bembridge drove her gray 
ponies towards the little white town, the carriage 
passed, near a tum in one of the level sliady roads, 
a bench placed between two tall slim trees. Be- 
tween the bench and the read lay a broad path- 
way, wiih a grassy edge. A lady, simply dressed, 
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of a small slight figure, and whose face was bent 
downwards, but in whose air there was unmis- 
takable refinement, was sitting on the bench, and 
leaning a litÜe forward, was making marks on 
the ground with her parasol, less in idleness than in 
the abstraction of thought. As the ponies trotted 
merrily by, and their mistress laughed, rather 
loudly but mnsieally, ihe lady looked up, and 
the eyes ofthe two women met The gentleman 
who sat by the f<i:r American, and who was on 
the side of the carriage nearest to the pathway, 
was so absorbed in the animated conversation 
being carried on between them, that he did not 
notice the solitary figure, nor see that anything 
had attracted his companion's attention. Indeed, 
the attraction was bat momentary; the look had 
liardly been interchanged before the carriage 
whirled past Harriet Bouth. 

She came forward npon the footpath, and 
looked ajBber the fast-receding figure of her hus- 
band, as he bent deferentially towards tlie woman 
she had seen that moming, until she could see it 
no longer; and still stood there when the level 
shaded road was blank and empty. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

ON THE BALCONY. 

"Are you going out this evening, Stewart?" 
asked Harriet Kouth of her husband/ as they sat 
together, after their dinner — which had not been 
a particularly lively meal — was remo^ved. She 
did not look at him as she put the question, but 
gazed out of the window, holding back the curtain, 
while she spoke. Stewart Eouth was examining 
the Contents of a heap of letters which lay on the 
table before him, and did not answer for a 
moment She repeated the question : 

" Are you going out anywhere this evening,. 
Stewart?" 

" Of course I am going out," he answered im- 
patienÜy. " Why do you ask? I am not going 
to be mewed up here in this stifling room all the 
evening." 

" No, of course not," she answered very gently 
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and without an inflection in her voice to betray 
that she perceived the Irritation of his tone. " Of 
course not You go out every evening, as every 
one eise does here. I only asked because I think 
of going with you." 

" Zow, Harry ?" he said, with real embarrass- 
ment, but wiih feigned cordiality. " That ia a 
sudden start Why, you have never been out in 
the evening since we've been here but onee, and 
then you seemed to dislike tiie place very much» 
Have you not been out to-day?" 

" Yes, I have. I walked a long way to-day. 
But I have a fancy to go to the Kursaal this 
evening. George Dallas teils me a number of 
new people have come, and I have a fancy to see 
them." 

Stewart Bouth frowned. He disliked this 
fancy of his wife's ; he did not understand it. 
Harriet had always shrunk from strangers and 
crowds, and had gone to Homburg very unwill- 
M^gly- 0^^ their first arrival, when he would 
have been tolerably wiUing to take her about with 
him, though he feit a growing repugnance to her 
Society^ she would not go out except to drink the 
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waters early in ihe day, and now, on an occasion 
when it was particularly inconvenient to him, she 
took a fancy to go out Besides, he hated the 
mention of George Dallas's name. There was a 
tacit sympathy between him and Harriet on this 
poini True, she bore the pain of his daUy visite, 
but then she was accustomed to bearing pain. But 
she rarely spoke of him, and she knew his inter- 
course with Routh was very slight and casual. 
Harriet possessed even more than the ordinary 
feminine power of divination in such matters, and 
she feit instinctively that Mr. Feiton both disliked 
and distrusted her husband. 

" It is fortunate we do not want to use Dallas 
for our purpose any longer," Harriet had said to 
lierself on only the second occasion of her seeing 
the uncle and nephew together — " very fortunate ; 
for Mr. Feiton would be a decided and a dangerous 
antagonist. Weak and wavering as George is, 
his uncle could rule him, I am sure, and would do 
so, contrary to us." This impression had been 
confirmed since Harriet had watched, as she was 
in the habit of doing, the proceedings of Mr. 
Feiton and George at Homburg. When Greorge 
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visited her, he rarely mentioned Eouth, and she 
knew they had not dined together ever since they 
had been there. Assisted, insensibly, by his uncle's. 
opinion and influence, George had emancipated 
liimself, as all his reflections had dictated, but 
as all his resolutions had failed to accomplish. So 
Harriet ceased to mention George to Kouth, and 
thus it was that her speech jarred impleasantly 
upon his ear. 

" Indeed," he said. " I should think Dallas a 
very poor judge of what is or is not likely to amuse 
you. However, I'm sorry 1 *can't take you out 
this evening. I have an engagement," 

Still she kept her head tumed fi'om him and 
looked out of the window. He glanced at her 
tmeasily, deared his throat, and went on : 

" 1 promised to meet Hunt and Kirkland 
at the tables to-night and try our luck. I'm 
sorry for it, Harry, and Pll keep to-morrow 
evening quite free. That will do for you, won't 
it ?" 

" Yes," she repHed ; " that wiU do." 

She did not look round, and he did not ap-r 
proach her. He fidgeted about the. room a little^ 
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sorted his letters, tied theija up in a bündle, locked 
them into bis traveUing desk, and finaUy, wiih 
another uneasy glance at her, he left the room, 
Harriet sat quite still, her band upon tbe curtain, 
ber face towards tbe window. So sbe sat for 
several minutes after be bad left tbe bouse, in 
evening dress, witb a loose paletot on, and sbe bad 
Seen bim go down tbe street towards tbe KursaaL 
Tben sbe wrote a few lines to George Dallas, and, 
baving sent ber note, one more seated berself by 
ibe window. Tbe room was darkening in tbe quiek 
Coming nigbt, and ber figure was indistinct in its 
motionless attitude by tbe window, wben George 
came gaily into ber presence. 

" Here I am, Mrs. Routb. Wbat are your 
commands? Notbing wrong witb you, I bope? 
1 can't see you plainly in tbe dusk. Wbere's 
Routb?" 

" He bas gone out. He bad an engagement, 
and I bave a particular fancy to go out tbis 
evening, to see tbe world ; in fact, at tbe Kursaal, 
in particular. You are always so kind and 
obliging, I tbougbt, as Stewart could not take 
me, if your motber did not particularly want you 
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ihis evening, you might give me your escort for 
an hour." * 

" Too dellghted," said Gteorge, with genuine 
pleasure. "I am quite free. Mr. Carruihers is 
wiih my mother, and my nncle is writing letters 
for ihe American maiL'* 

Harriet thanked him, and left ihe room ; bnt 
retumed almost immediately, with her bonnet on, 
and weaxing a heavy bla«k la«e yeil. 

" You will be smothered in that veil, Mrs. 
Kouth," Said Greorge, as they left the house. 
" And you won't get the füll benefit of this delight- 
ful evening air.'* 

" I prefer it," she said ; " there are some men 
here, friends of Stewart, whom I don't care to 
see." 

They went on, almost in silence, for Harriet 
was very thoughtful, and George waswondering 
what made her so "low,'* and whether these 
friends of Eouth's were any of the " old sei'* 
He hoped for Harriet's sake, Eouth was not play- 
ing recklessly. He was very clever, of course, 
but still — and with all the wisdom and the zeal of 
his present mental and moral condition, Gleorge 
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shook his head at the idea of a deflection into 
gambUng on Ae part of Boutk 

The often-described scene at the Kursaal dis- 
played all the customary features. Light, gilding, 
gaiety, the lustre and rustle of women's dress, the 
murmur of voices, and the ring of laughter in all 
the rooms not devoted to play ; but at the tables, 
silence, attention, and all the variety whieh attends 
the exhibition of the passion of gambling in all its 
stages. From the careless lounger, who, merely 
passing through the rooms, threw a few florins 
on the table to try what the game was like, to the 
men and women who lived for and in the hours 
during whieh the tables were open to them, all, 
with the intermediate ranks of votaries and degrees 
of servitude, were there. 

George was so aceustomed to Harriet's retiring 
manners, and so prepared to find the scene dis- 
tasteful to her, that he did not notice her unwill- 
ingness to assume a prominent position in any of 
the rooms through whieh they passed. As they 
entered each, she drew him a little behind the 
crowd in oceupation, and talked to him about the 
style of the apartment, its decoration, the brilliancy 
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of its light — in short, made any commonplace 
remarks which occurred to her. 

They were standing near the door of one of 
the saloons, and Harriet, though her veil was not 
lifted, was scanning jfrom behind its shelter curi- 
ously, and with a rapid sharpness pecuKar to her, 
the brilliant- dressed crowd, talking, laughing, 
flirting, lounging on the velvet seats, and some 
ftirtively yawning in the weariness of their hearts ; 
when a sudden brisk general flutter and a per- 
vading whisper attracted the attention of both. 
The movement was caused by the entranee of a 
lady, so magnifieenüy dressed and so extremely 
handsome that she could not have failed to create 
a Sensation in any resort of gaiety, fashion, and the 
pomp and pride of life. The voluminous folds of 
her blue satin dress were covered, overflowed 
rather, by those of a splendid mantilla of black 
lace, worn Spanish fashion over her head, where a 
brilliant scarlet flower nestled between the rieh 
filmy fabrio and the lustrous black brown hair 
coiled elosely round ii She came in, her head 
held up, her bright black eyes flashing, her whole 
face and figure radiänt with reckless beauty and 
VOL. n. u 
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assertion. Two or three genÜemen accompanied 
her, and her appearance had the same processional 
air which Greorge had commented upon in the 
moming. The lady was Mrs. Ireton P. Bern- 
bridge. 

" We're in Inck, Mrs. Eouth," said George. 
" Here comes my nncle's fau- friend, or fair enemy, 
whichever she may be, in all her splendour. What 
a pity Mr. Feiton is not here ! Perhaps she will 
speak to me." 

"Perhaps so," whispered Harnet, as she 
slipped her hand from under his arm, and sat 
down on a bench behind him. " Pray don't move, 
please. I particularly wish to be hidden." 

At this moment, Mrs. Ireton P. Bembridge, 
advancing with her train, amid the looks of the 
assembly, some admiring, some aflFeeting the con- 
temptuous, and a few not remarkably respectftd, 
approached Greorge. From behind him, where 
her head just touched the back of his elbow, Har- 
riet's blue eyes were fixed upon her. But the 
triumphant beauty was quite unconscious of their 
gaze. She stopped for a moment, and spoke to 
George. 
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" Qtood evening, Mr. Dallas. Is Mr. Pelton 
here? No? He is expecting his son, I sup- 
pose." ^ 

" He does not know, madam. He has not 
heard from liim." 

"Indeedl But Arthur is always lazy abont 
letter-writing. However, he will be here soon, 
to answer for himself." 

" Will he ? Do you knovr, my unele is very 
anxious " 

She interrupted him with a laugh and a slight 
gesture of her hand, in which the woman watching 
her discemed an insolent meaning, then said, as 
she passed on : 

" He knows where to find me, if he wants to 
know what I can teil him. Good evening, Mr. 
Dallas." 

" Did you h^ar that, Harriet ?" said George, 
in an agitated voice, after he had watched the 
brilliant figure as it mingled with the crowd in the 
long saloon. 

" I did," said Harriet. " And ihough I don't 
understand her meaning, I think ihere is some- 
thing wrong and cruel in it That is a bold, bad 
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woman, George," she went on, speaking aar- 
nestly; "and though I am not exaetiy the 
person entitled to warn you against dangerous 
friends " 

" Yes, yes, you are," interrupted George, 
eagerly, as he drew her hand again under his 
arm, and they moved on ; " indeed you are. You 
are the best of friends to me. When I think of 
all the past, I hardly know ho'vy to thank you 
enough. All that happened before I went to 
Amsterdam, and the way you helped me out of 
my scrapes, and all that happened since ; the good 
advice you gave mel Only think what would 
have happened to me if I had not acted upon 
ii" 

He was going on eagerly, when she stopped 
him by the iron pressure of her fingers upon his 
arm. 

" Pray don't," she said. " I am not streng 
now. I can't talk of these — of anything that 
agitates me." 

" I beg your pardon," said George, sooth- 
ingly. " I ought to have remembered. And 
also, Mrs. Routh, I know you never like to be 
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thanked. What were you going to say when I 
thoughtlessly interrupted you?" 

" I was going to say," she replied, in quite 
her customary tone, "ihat I don't think this 
American lady would be a very safe friend, and 
that I don't think she feels kindly towards your 
uncle. There was something malicious in her 
tone, Is your uncle uneasy about his son ?" 

The question put George into a difficulty, and 
Harriet, with unfailing tact, perceived in a mo- 
ment that it had done so. " I remember," she 
Said, " the tone in which Mr. Feiton wrote of his 
son, in his first letter, was not favourable to him ; 
but this is a family matter, George, and you aro 
quite right not to teil me about it." 

" Thank you, Mrs. JElouth," said George^ 
'' You are always right, and always kind. I must 
teil my uncle what has passed this evening. Thus- 
much I may say to you. He has had no news of 
his son lately, and will be very glad to receive? 
any." 

" I don't think he will be glad to receive news 
of his son through Aer," said Harriet All the 
time this conversation lasted, she had been scan- 
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ning the crowd through which they were moving, 
and noting every jßresh arrivaL 

" Shall we go into the gardens ? the lights 
look pretiy," she continued. 

Greorge acquiesced, and ühey passed through 
the wide doors and down the broad steps into the 
gay scene over which the tranquil starlit sky 
spread a canopy of deep clondless blne ; the blue 
of tempered steel ; the dark blue of the night, 
which is so solemnly beautifiiL 

" Are you always so successfiil ?" a voioe, 
pitched to a low and expressive key, said to a 
lady, who sat, an hour later that night, with a 
heap of gold and silver beside her, under the bril- 
liant light which streamed down over the gaming- 
tables and their occupants, but lighted up no such 
dauntless, bright, conquering beauiy as hers, 
The man who had spoken stood behind her ; his 
band rested on the back of her chair, and was 
hidden in the folds of the laced drapery which feil 
over her dress. She gave him an upward, back- 
ward flash of her black eyes, and answered : 

"Always, and in every thing. I invariably 
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play to win. But sometimes I care litüe for the 
game, and tire of it in the winning. Now, for 
instance, I am tired of this," 

"WiUyouleaveitjÜien?" 

" Of course," and she rose as she spoke, took 
up her money, dropped it with a laugh into a 
silver-net bag, a revival of the old gypsin, which 
hung at her waist, and, drawing her lace drapery 
round her, moved away, The man who had 
spoken followed her closely and silently. She 
passed into one of the saloons, and out into a long 
balcony, on which a row of Windows opened, and 
which overlooked the gardens fiUed with groups of 
people. 

A band was stationed in one of the rooms 
which opened upon the terrace, and the music 
sounded pleasanüy in the still air. 

" And so you are always successfiil I" said the 
man who had spoken before to the lady, who 
leaned upon the balcony, with the light from 
within just tingeing the satin of her dress, and the 
faint light of the moon and stars lending her grace 
and beauty a sofbened radiance which well became 
them, though somewhat foreign to them. ^^ I 
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believe that ftrmly. Indeed, how could you fail? 
I cannot fanc^ you associated with defeat. I 
caiinot fancy anythmg but trimnph for such a 
Venus Victrix as you are 1" 

" You say rery pretty tiiings," was ihe sb'ghtly 
contemptuous answer, "and you say them very 
well. But I tiiink I am a little tired of them, 
among other things. You see, I have heard so 
many of them, ever since I can remember. Li 
fact, I have eaten bonbons of every kind, of all the 
colours, as they say in Paris, and they pall upon 
my taste now." 

" You are not easily understood," said her 
companion ; " but you are the most enchantiiig of 
enigmas." 

" Again !" she said, and held up an ungloved 
hand, on which jewels shone in the dim mixed 
light. 

" Yes, again and again 1" he replied, and he 
drew nearer to her, and spoke eagerly, earnestly, 
in low fervent tones. She did not shrink from 
him ; she Hstened, with her arms wrapped in her 
laee mantle, resting upon the balcony, ihe long 
black eyelashes shading her eyes, and the head, 
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with the scarlet flower decking it, bentr^not in 
timidiiy, but in attentive thought The man 
leaned with his back against the balcony, and his 
face tumed partly towards her, partly towards the 
open Windows, through which the light was shuiing, 
The lady listened, but rarely uttered a word, It 
was a story, a narrative of some kind which her 
companion was telling, and it evidently interested 
her. 

They were alone, The rooms wiihin filled, 
and emptied, and filled again, and people rambled 
about them, went out upon the terraco and into 
the gardens; but no one intruded upon the 
tite-ä'tSte upon the balcony, 

A momentary pause in the eamest, passionate 
flow of her companion's speech caused the lady to 
change her position and look up at him. " What 
is it ?" she said. 

" Nothing, Dallas passed by one of the 
Windows just now, and I thought he might have 
Seen me. He evidently did not, for he's just the 
blundering fool to have come out here to us if he 
had, It never would occur to him that he could 
be in any one's way," 
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There was an exasperation in his tone which 
surprised the lady. But she said, calmlj, " I told 
you I thought him a booby." She resumed her 
former position, and as she did so the scarlet 
flower feil from her hair over the parapet Her 
companion did not notice the accident, owing to 
his Position. She leaned a little more forward to 
see where the flower had fallen. A lady, who 
had, no doubt, been passing along the terraee 
under the balcony at the moment, had picked it 
up. Mrs. Ireton P. Bembridge saw the blossem 
with the deep red colour in the lady's band, as she 
walked rapidly away, and was lost to sight at the 
end of the terraee. 

A little more time passed, and the American 
lady and her companion left the balcony, passed 
through the central hall, and reached the grand 
entrance of the Kursaal. A close carriage was 
in waiting, into which the gentieman handed 
her. 

" Where is the flower you wore in yonr hair 
to-night?" he said, as he lingered, holding the 
carriage door in his band ; " have you taken it 
out ? Are you going to give it to me ?" Exciting 
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boldness was in bis voice, and bis keen dark eyes 
were aflame, 

" Impertinent I I lost it ; it feil over the bal- 
cony wbile you were talking — ^talking nonsense^ I 
fiancy," 

" I will find it wben you are gone. I may 

No, I will keep it." 

" Some one bas been too quick for you," sbe 
Said, witb a miscbievous laugb. '' I saw some one 
pick it up and walk ofiF witb it, very quickly too." 

"Wbat? and you " 

" Don't hh foolisb," sbe interrupted bim ; 
" sbut the door, please, I'm cold. I want to pull 
tbe glass up — ^I want to get bome. Tbere, good- 
nigbt. Poob, are you a booby also ? It was only 
a woman I" 

A brilliänt ligbt was given by tbe lamps in tbe 
portico, and it sbone on ber face as sbe leaned a 
moment from tbe carriage window and looked füll 
at bim, a marvellous smile on ber curved lips and 
in ber blaek eyes. Tben tbe carriage was gone, 
and be was standing like a man in a dream. . 

" Has Mrs. Boutb come in ?" Gtoorge bad 
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asked, anxioualy, of the English servant at Bouth's 
lodgings, half an hour before. 

" Yes, sir ; but she has gone to her room, and 
ehe told me to give you this." 

. It was a note, written hastily in pencil, on a 
Card : 

" I feit so ill, after you left me to get me the 
lemonade, that I was afraid to wait for your 
retum, and came home, at once. Pray forgive 
me. I know you will come here first, or I would 
send to your own house. 

" Teil Mrs. Routh I hope to see her to-mor- 
row," said George, " and to find her better." 
Then he walked slowly towards his mother's house, 
thinking as he went of Cläre Carruthers, of the 
. Sycamores, and of how still, and solemn, and 
stately that noble avenue of beeches in which he 
saw her first was then doubtless looking in the 
moonlight; thinking the harmless thoughts of a 
young man whom love, the purifier, has comje to 
save. A carriage passing him with bright lamps, 
and a swift vision of sheeny blue seen for an 
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instant, reminded him of Mrs. Ireton P. Bem- 
bridge, and tumed bis thoughts to the topic of his 
uncle's anxieiy. When he reached home, he 
found Mr. Feiton alone ; and told him at once 
what had passed. 

" You are qnite correct in supposing that I 
don't particularly like this woman, George," said 
Mr. Feiton, after they had talked for some time, 
" and that I should prefer any other Channel of 
intelligence. But we must take what we can get, 
and it is a great relief to get any. It is quite 
evident there's nothing wrong with him. I don't 
allude to his conduct," said Mr. Feiton, with a 
sigh. ^^ I mean as to his safety. I shall call ou 
her to-morrow." 

George bade bis iincle good-night, and was 
going to his own room, when a thought Struck 
him, and he retumed. 

" It has just occurred to me, unde," he said, 
" that Mrs. Bembridge may have a likeness of 
Arthur. From the accoimt you give of her, I 
fancy she is likely to possess such trophies. Now 
we may not require to use such a thing at all, and 
you have sent for one imder any circumstances ; 
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still, when you see her, if jou consider it esipe- 
dient, you might ascertain whether she h^s one in 
her possession. If her information is not satis- 
fiwtory, to have a likeness at band will save time.'* 




CHAPTEE Xm. 

THE SWORD OP DAMOCLES. 

Mr. Felton was scrupulously polite towaxds 

women. His American training showed in this 

particular more strongly than in any other, and 

caused him to contrast advantageonsly with Üie 

pompons and self-engrossed Mr. Carruthers of 

Poynings, who was not a general favourite in 

the small socieiy with whom he condescended 

to mix wliile in ^' foreign parts," as he carefully 

designated the places of his sojourn which were 

80 unfortmiate as not to be under British rule. 

Mr. Carruthers was apt to apologise, or rather 

to explain, the temporary seclusion in which Mrs, 

Carruthers dehcate health obliged him to remain, 

on the rare occasions when he encountered any 

of his acquaintances with a highly offensive air 

of understanding and regretting the loss he was 

obliged to inflict upon them ; and the innocent 
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and worthy gentleman would have been very 
much astonished if it had been revealed to him 
that bis condescension bad generally tbe effect 
of irritating some and amusing oibers among 
tbe number of its recipients. Tbe manners of 
bis brotber-in-law.were at once more simple and 
more refined. Tbere was no taint of egotism in 
tbem, and, tbougb bis engrossing cares, added 
to a naturally grave disposition, made bim serious 
and reserved, everyone liked Mr. Feiton. 

Except Mrs. Ireton P. Bembridge, wbo dis- 
liked bim as mucb as sbe could be at tbe trouble 
of disliking anybody — wbicb, indeed, was not 
mucb, for ber real natm*e was essentially trivial, 
and ber affections, except for berself and ber 
enmities, alike wavering, weak, and contemptible, 
Mr. Feiton neither liked nor respected tbe brilliant 
woman wbo was so mucb admired and so very 
mucb "talked about" at Homburg; but be said 
notbing of bis contumacious dissent from tbe 
general opinion except to George, and was gravely 
com'teous and acquiescent wben tbe lady, ber 
dress, ber ponies, ber "dasb," and ber wealtb 
— tbe latter estimated witb tbe usual liberality 
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of Society in such cases — ^were discussed in his 
presence. They had been pretty freely discussed 
during a few days which preceded the conver- 
sation conceming her which had taken place be- 
tween ihe uncle and nephew. When they met 
again on the following morning, Gteorge asked 
Mr. Pelton when he intended to visit Mrs. Ire- 
ton P. Bembridge, and was informed that hi» 
uncle purposed writing to the lady to inquire at 
what time it would be her pleasure and conve- 
nience to receive him. George looked a little 
doubtful on hearing this. The remembrance of 
Harriet's strongly expressed opinion was in hi» 
mind, and he had a notion that his uncle would 
have done more wisely had he sought her pre- 
sence unannounced. But such a proceeding would 
have been entirely inconsistent with Mr. Pelton*» 
notions of the proper and polite, and his nephew 
dismissed the subject; reflecting that, after all, 
as she had said "he knows where to find me if 
he wants to know what I can teil him," she 
could not refuse to see him. So Mr. Felton'ft 
note was written and sent, and an answer re- 
turned which perfectly justified Gteorge's mis- 

VOL. II. X 
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giving that if Mrs. Ireton P. Bembridge were 
afforded an opporfcunity of offßring Mr. Feiton 
an impertinence, sbe wonld not hesitate to avail 
herseif of it. 

The answer was cnrt and decisive. Mrs. Ire- 
ton P. Bembridge was particularly engaged that 
daj, and would be particnlarlj engaged the next ; 
on the third she would receive Mr. Feiton at 
three o'clook. Mr. Feiton handed the missiye 
to his nephew with an expression of countenance 
partly disooncerted and partly amused. 

"I thoTight so," Said George, as he tossed 
the dainty sheet of paper, with its undeeipher- 
able monogram and ite perfume of the latest 
fashion, upon the table — "I thought so. We 
mußt only wait imtil Thursday, that is, unless 
we chance to meet your fair correspondent in our 
walks between to-day and Thursday." 

But Mr. Feiton and his nephew did not chance 
to meet Mrs. Ireton P. Bembridge either on that 
or on the succeeding day. Once they saw her 
pony-carriage Coming towards them, but it turned 
off into another read, and was out of sight be- 
fore they reached the turn. 
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"I am pretiy sure she saw and reoognised 
US," Gteorge Dallas thought ; " but why she should 
avoid my unde, except out of sheer spite, I can- 
not imagine." 

There was no fiirther to look for the lady's 
motive. Sheer spite was the highest flight of 
Mrs. Ireton P. Bembridge's powers of revenge 
or anger. She was an aocomplished and syste- 
matic coquette; and, having more brains than 
heart, however mediocre her endowments in either 
sense, she was perfectly successfiiL She disliked 
Mr. Feiton, because he had never betrayed any 
admiration or even consciousness of her beauty, 
and it was very annoying to a woman of her 
stamp to have tried her arts unsuccessfully on 
an elderly man. She had tried them merely in 
an idie hour, and with the amiable purpose of 
enjoying the novelty of such a conquest ; but she 
had failed, and she was irritated by her failure. 

1£ Mr. Feiton had even sheltered himself be- 
hind the rampart of his years, it would havo 
been more tolerable — ^if he had extended a kind 
of paternal protection to her, for instance. But 
he did not; he simply paid her ordinary atten- 
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tions in his custcmary grave way, whenever he 

was brought in contact with her, and, for the 

rest, calmly ignored her. When his son ap- 

peared in her train, she had not the satisfaction 

of believing she could make the iather wretched 

by encouraging him. Mr. Feiton had graver 

cause than any she could help to procure for 

him, for disapproval of his son's conduct in most 

respects. She counted for noihing in the sum 

of his dissatisfaction, but she certainly became 

more distasteftJ to him when she was added to 

the number of its components. Mark Feiton 

had wounded the sensitive self-love of a woman 

who knew no deeper passion. She was animated 

by genuine spite towards him, when she declined 

to aecede to his request for an immediate interview. 

By what feeling was Stewart Eouth, who was 

with her when she received Mr. Felton's note, 

and who strongly urged the answer she sent to 

it, actuated? He would have found it difficult 

to teil. Not jealousy ; the tone in which she had 

spoken of Arthur Feiton precluded that feeling. 

Routh had feit that it was genuine, even while 

he knew that this woman was deliberately en- 
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filaving him, and therefore was naturallj sus- 
picious of every tone in which she spoke of any 
one. But his judgment was not yet entirely 
clouded by passion ; he- had feit, in their brief 
conversation relative to Arthur Feiton, that her 
tone had been true.- He hated George Dallas 
now; he did not deceive himself about that. 
There was a vague dread and trouble in his 
thoughts conceming the young man. Once he 
had only despised him. He no longer despised 
him ; but he hated him instead. And this hatred, 
further reaching than love, included all who were 
connected with George, and especially Mr. Fei- 
ton, whose grave and distant manner, whose calm 
and penetrating glance, conveyed keen offence 
to Stewart EoutL They had not spoken of the 
matter to each other; but Bouth had feit, as 
soon and as strongly as Harriet, that his influ- 
ence over Dallas wi|s at an end. As it happened, 
he had successfully used that influence for the 
last time in which he could foresee any need for 
its employment, and therefore Mr. Feiton had 
not done him any practical injury; but that did 
not matter : he hated him all the same. 
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He had watched tho smile with wliich Mrs. 
Lreton P. Bembridge read Mr. Felton's note 
a litÜe anxiously. He did not dare to ask her 
from whom üie missive came, but sho gnKUOudy 
gave hiöi the information. 

"He wants to see me, to find out Master 
Arihur's doings," she said, with a ringing mis- 
chievous laugh. " Not that I know anything 
about him since he left Paris, and I shall have 
to look serious and listen to more preachihg than 
goes well with the sunshine of to-day. Its raiher 
a nuisance ;" and the lady pouted her scarlet lips 
very efFeetively. 

" Don't see him," seid Bouth, as he leant 
forward and gazed at her with eager admiration. 
" Don't see him. Don't lose this beautiful day, 
or any part of it, for him. You can't give him 
any real information." 

"Exeept that his son is .Coming here," she 
Said, slyly. 

" I forgot," Said Stewart Eouth, as he rose 
and walked moodily to the window. 

Mrs. lreton P. Bembridge smiled a little 
triumphandy, and said gaily : " He shall wait 
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for the news. I daxe say it will be quite as wel- 
come to-morrow." 

"Don't say to-morrow eiiher," said Eouth, 
approaching her again, as she seated herseif at 
her writing-table, and bending so as to look into 
her eyes. 

" Why ?" she asked, as she selected a pen. 

" Because I must go away on Thursday. I 
have an appointment, to meet a man at Frank- 
fort. I shall be away all day. Let this anxions 
parent coma to you in my absence ; don't waste 
the time upon him." 

"And if the time does not seem so wonder- 
ftdly precious to me, what then?" said the lady, 
looklng straight at him, and giving to her voice 
a truly irresistible charm, a tone in which the 
least possible rebuke of his presumption was 
mingled with the subtlest eneouragement " What 
then ?" she repeated. (" Decidedly, he is dread- 
fully in eamest," she thoughi) 

"Then," said Bouth, in a low hoarse voice, 
"then I do not say you are deceiving me, but 
I am deceiving myself." 

So Mr. Feiton received the answer to hia 
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note, and found that he must wait until the 
foUowing Thursday. 

People talked about Mrs. Ireton P. Bem- 
bridge at Homburg as they had talked about 
her at New York and at Paris, at Florence and 
at Naples ; in faet, in every place where she had 
shone and sparkled, distributed her flashing 
glances, and dispensed her apparently inexhausti- 
ble doUars. They talked of her at all the places 
of public resort, and in all the private circles. 
Mr. Feiton was eagerly questioned about bis 
beautifiil compatriot by the people whom he met 
at the Springs and in the gardens, and even by 
the visitors to Mr. and Mrs. Carruthers. Pro- 
bably he did not know much about her; cer- 
tainly he said little. She was a widow, without 
near relations, childless, and possessed of a large 
fortune. There was no doubt at all about that. 
Was she " received" in her own country ? Yes, 
certainly. He had never heard anything against 
her. Her manners were very independent, rather 
Ä)o independent for European ideas. Very likely 
Mr. Feiton was not a judge. At all events, ladies 
rarely visited the brilliant American. Indeedl 
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But that did not surprise him. Mrs. Ireton P. 
Bembridge did not care for ladies' socieiy — dis- 
liked it, in fact — and had no hesitation about 
saying so. Women did not amuse her, and she 
cared only for being amused. This, with the 
nmnerous ampKfications which would naturaUy 
attend such a discussion, had all been heard foy 
George, and was just the sort of thing calculated 
to excite the curiosity and interest of a young 
man of his disposition and antecedents. But it 
all failed to attract him now. Life had become 
very serious and real to George Dallas of lato, 
and the image he carried about with him, en- 
shrined in his memory, and sanctified in his 
heart, had nothing in common with the pro- 
sperous and insolent beauty which was the Ameri- 
can's panoply. 

It was rather late in the aftemoon of the day 
on which Mr. Feiton had received Mrs. Bem- 
bridge's note, before George presented himself at 
Harriet's lodgings. He had been detained by his 
mother, who had kept him talking to her a much 
longer time than usual. Mrs. Cannithers was 
daily gaining strength, and her pleasure in her 
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son's Society was touching to witness, especially 
when her husband was also present. She wonld 
Ke on her sofa, while the two oonversed, more and, 
more freely, as the air of making one another's 
acquaintance which had attended their first few 
days together wore off, and was replaced by plea- 
sant companionship. ' At such tunes George would 
look at his mother with his heart ftdl of remorse 
and repentance, and think moumfiilly how he had 
caused her all the suffering which had indirectly 
led to the result for which she had not dared to 
hope. And when her son left her, quiet tears of 
gratitude feil from his mother's eyes — ^those eyes no 
longer bright indeed, but always beautiful. There 
was still a dimness over her mind and memory : 
she was easily interested in and occupied with 
things and subjects which were present ; and her 
son was by no means anxious for her entire awak- 
ening as to the pasi Let the explanätion come 
when it might, it must be painfiil, and its post- 
ponement was desirable. There were times, when 
they were aJone, when George saw a troubled, 
anxious, questioning look in his mother's face, a 
look which betokened a painful effort of the me- 
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mory — a groping look, he described it to himself 
— and ihen he would make some excuse to leave 
her, or to procure the presence of a third person. 
When they were no longer alone, the look gra- 
dually subsided, and placid calm took its place. 

That calm had been unintemipted during their 
long interview on the moming in question. For 
the first time, George talked to his mother of his 
literary plans and projects, of the fair measure of 
success which had already attended his efforts, of 
his unde's generosity to him — in short, of every 
pleasing subject to which he could direct her atten- 
tion. The time slipped by unnoticed, and it was 
with some self-reproach that George foimd he had 
deferred his visit to Harriet to so late an hour. 

This self-reproach was not lessened when he 
reached Harriet's lodgings. He foimd her in her 
accnstomed seat by the window, but totally un- 
occupied, and his first glance at her face filled him 
withalarm. 

" You are surely very ill, Mrs. Eouth," he 
said. " There is something wrong with you. 
Whatisit?" 

Harriet looked at him with a stränge absent 
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look, as if she hardly understood liim. He took 
her band, and held it fbr a moment, looking at 
her inquiringly. But she withdreT^ it, and said : 

" No, there is nothing wrong with me. I was 
tired last night, that is all." 

" I am afraid you thought me very stupid, 
Mrs. Routh ; and so I was indeed, to have kept 
you waiting so long, and not brought you the 
lemonade you wished for, after all. I was so 
frightened when I retumed to the place where I 
had left you, and you were not there. The fact 
was, I got the lemonade readily enough ; but I had 
forgotten my purse, and had no money to pay for 
it, so I had to go and find Kirkland in the reading- 
room, and got some from bim." 

" Was he alone ?" 

" Kirkland ? yes, alone, and bored as usual, 
abusing everybody and everything, and wondering 
what could possibly induce people to come to such 
a beastly hole. I hate bis style of talk, and I could 
not help saying it was odd he should be one of the 
misguided multitude." 

" Did you See Mr. Hunt?" 

" Yes; he was just leaving when I met bim. 
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not in tibe sweetest of tempers. The way he 
growled about Mrs. Ireton P. Bembridge (her 
mere name irritates him) amused me exceed- 

ingly." 

" Lideed. How has she provoked his wrath ?" 

" I could not wait to hear exacÜy, but he said 
someihing about some man whom he particularly 
wanted as a ^ pal' here-— Kielightftd way of talk- 
ing, his I beats Kirkland's — ^having fallen into her 
clutehes. I suppose he is left lamenting ; but I 
fancy Mrs. Ireton P. Bembridge is the safer com- 
panion of the two, unlesa the individual in ques- 
tion is uncommonly sharp." 

Harriet looked attentively and searchingly at 
George. His unconsciousness was evidently quite 
unfeigned, and she refrained from asking him a 
question ihat had been on her Ups. 

" I came back to look for you as soon as ever I 
could get rid of Himt," continued Greorge ; " but 
you had disappeared, and then I came here at once. 
Bouth had not come in, I think, ihen ?" 

" No," said Harriet, curtly. 

Then ihe conversation drifted to other matters, 
and George, who feit unusually happy and hopefiil 
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that day, was proportionately self-engrossed, and 
tested Harriet's power of listening considerably. 
She sat before him pale and qniet, and there was 
never a sparklo in her blue eyes, or a flush npon 
her white cheek ; yet she was not cold, not unin- 
terested, and if the answers she made, and the in- 
terest she manifested, were unreal^ and the resnlt 
of effort, at least she concealed their falsehood 
well. He talked of his mother and of his nnde, 
and told her how Mr. Feiton had made him a 
present of a handsome smn of money only that 
moming. 

"And, as if to prove the truth of the saying 
that ' it never rains but it pours,' " said Greorge, 
" I not only got this money from him, which a 
little time ago would have seemed positive riches 
to me, and a longer time ago would have saved me 
from — ^well, Mrs. Routh, I need not teil you from 
what it would have saved me; but I got a hand- 
some priee for my story, and a proposal from the 
Piccadilly people to do another serial for them, to 
commenee in November." 

" Do you really think, George," Harriet said, 
as if her attention had not extended to the con- 
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cluding sentence — " do you really think that 
money would have kept you aU right?" 

Greorge reddened, and looked disconcerted ; 
then lauglied uneasily, and answer^d : 

" I know what you mean. You mean tiiat I 
know myself very Utile if I lay ihe blame of my 
sins and follies on circumstances, don't you ?" 

She did not answer him, nor did she remove 
her serious fixed gaze from his face. 

" Yesy" he said, " that is what you mean, and 
you are righi Still, I think tibe want of money 
made me reckless, made me worse than I should 
otherwise have been. I might not have spent it 
badly, you know, after all. I don't feel any in- 
clination to go wrong now." 

" No ; you are under your mother's influence," 
said Hamei And then George thought how much 
he should like to teil this woman — ^for whom he 
feit so much regard, and such growing compas- 
sion, though he could not give any satisfactory 
reason for the feeling — about Cläre Carruthers. 
He thought he should like to confess to her the 
fault of which he had been guilty towards the un- 
conscious girl and to ask her counsel. He thought 
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he sliould like to acknowledge tiie existence of an- 
other influence, in addition to his mother's. But 
he restrained the resolution, he hardly knew why. 
Harnet might think him a presumptuous fool to 
assign any Importance to his chance meeting with 
the young lady, and, hesides, Harnet herseif was 
ill, and ill at ease, and he had talked sufBcIenÜy 
about himself abeady. No, if he were ever to 
mention Cläre to Harriet, it should not be now. 

" Eouth is too rieh now, too completely a man 
of capital and business, for mo to hope to be of any 
use to him with my little windfalls," said Gteorge, 
heartily ; " but of course he knows, and you too, I 
shall never forget all I owe him." 

Harriet forced herseif to smile, and utter some 
commonplace sentences of deprecation. 

*' There is one thing I want to do with some 
of the money I have been paid for my story," said 
George, " and I want to consult you about it I 
have to toueh on a painfiil subjeet, too, in doing so. 
You remember all about the braeelet whieh my 
dear mother gäve me? You remember how we 
broke it up together that night ?" 

Harriet remembered. She did not teil him 
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SO in words, but she bent her head, and turned it 
from him, and set her face towards the street. 

" You remember," he repeated. " Pray for- 
:give me, if the allusion is agitating, We little 
thought then what had happened; however, we 
won't talk about ilmt any more. What I want to 
dQ is this : you have the gold setting of the braoe- 
let and ihe blue stones, sapphires, turquoises: 
what de you call them ? I want to replace the 
diamonds, I can do so by adding a little of my 
uncle's gift to my own money, and, when you re- 
tum to England, I shall get the gold and things 
from you. I can easily procure the Palais Boyal 
bracelet — Ellen will get it for me — and have ihe 
other restored exactly. If my mother is ever well 
enough to be told about it — and there is every 
probability that she will be, thank God — I think 
she will be glad I should have done this," 

" No doubt," Said Harriet, in a low voice. 
She did not start when he spoke of the stränge 
task they had executed in concert on that me- 
morable night, and no outward sign told how her 
flesh crept " No doubt. But you will not have 
the bracelet made in England?" 

VOL. IL Y 
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" No," Said George ; " I shall have it made in 
Paris. I will arrange about it when my unde and 
I are passing through." 

" When does Mr. Feiton go to England?" 

^' As soon as he gets his letters from New York, 
if his son does not tum up in the mean time. I 
hope he may do so. When do you think of re- 
tuming?" 

" I don't know," said Harriet, moodily. ^* If 
it depended on me, to-morrow. I hate this place." 

Energy was common to Harriet's mode of 
Speech, but vehemence was not; and the vehe- 
mence wiih which she spoke these words cansed 
George to look at her with surprise. A dark 
frown was on her face — a frown which she relaxed 
with a visible efFort when she perceived that he 
was looking at her. 

" By the bye," she said, rising and going to a 
table in a conier of the room, " you need not wait 
for my retum to have the bracelet made. My 
desk always travels with me. The litÜe packet is 
in it. I have never looked at or disturbed it. 
You had better take it to Paris with you, and give 
your directions with it in your band. There will 
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be no occasion, I should think, to let the jeweller 
soe the other." 

She opened the desk as she spoke, m^d took 
from a secret drawer a small packet, folded in a 
sheet of letter-paper, and sealed. George Dallas's 
name was written upon it. It was that which she 
had put away in his presenee so many months 
before (or years, was it, or centuries ?). He took it 
from her, put it into his pocket, unopened, and 
took leave of her. 

" You won't venture out this evening, Mrs. 
ßouth, I suppose?" said George, tuming again to 
her when he had reached the door. 

" No," Said Harriet. " I shall remain at home 

• 

this evening." When he left her, she closed and 
loeked her desk, and resumed her place at tl^e 
window. The general dinner-hour was drawing 
near, and gay groups were passing, on their way 
to the hoteis and to the Kursaal. The English 
servant, after a time, told Harriet that the dinner 
she had ordered from a restaurant had been sent 
in ; should it be served, or would she wait longer 
for Mr. Eouth ? 

Dinner might be served, Harriet answered. 
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Still she did not leave the window. Presendy an 
open carriage, drawn by gray ponies, whirled by^ 
Mrs. Ireton P. Bembridge was imaccompanied, 
except by her groom. The carriage went towards^ 
the Sehwarzchild House. She was going to dine 
at home, probably. The servant asked if she should 
close the blinds. No, Harriet preferred them left 
as they were ; and when she had made a pretence 
of dining, she once more took her place by the 
window. Lights were brought, but she carried 
them to ihe table in the comer of the room, where- 
her desk stood, and sat in the shadow, looking ont 
upon the Street Soon the street became empty, 
rain feil in torrents, and the lights glimmered 
on the surface of ihe pools. The hours passed. 
Harriet sat motionless, except that once or twice 
she pressed her hands upon her temples. Once 
ßhe murmured, half audibly : 

" I wonder if I am going mad ?" 

At eleven o'clock Eouth came home. He^ 
opened the door of the room in which Harriet 
was sitting, came in, and leaned against the walf 
without speaking. In quick instinctive alarm 
she went to the table in the comer, took up a 
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candle, and held it towards his face. He was quite 
pale, his eyes were glassy, his hair was disordered. 
In a moment Hamet saw, and saw for the first 
time in her Hfe, ihat he was intoxicated. 
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